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WHERE THE DATE PALM GROWS. 


BY GEORGE HAMLIN FITCH. 


3] HE recent effort to save the Calaveras grove 
of big trees called out many protests 
against the vandalism of lumbermen, and 
many eloquent pleas for the rescue of the 
few great natural wonders of the State, 
which are still unprotected from spolia- 
tion. In this awakening of popular inter- 
est in objects which have been slowly per- 
fected through centuries, no mention was 
made of the effort of a mere handful of 
lovers of nature to save from destruction, and put forever 
beyond reach of greed or relic-mania, the grove of natural 
date palms in Palm Cafion, on the fringe of the Colorado 
desert, about one hundred miles east of Los Angeles. Who 
first found these trees, which were green and lusty in 
their cation home when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock, none can tell. There they have stood, with their 
heads lifted to the burning sun of the desert and their feet 
refreshed by the stream that runs through the cafion. 
Dreams they may have had of the Northern Pine, visions of 
the miracle that has been worked where once the hoofbeats 
of thousands of buffalo shook the earth, but one can read 
no sign of these things in their dull red trunks or their livid 
green crowns of graceful plumage. The peace that passes 
all understanding is over them now as of old, when the 
fierce Indian on his scalp-raid crawled panting into the cool 
cafion for rest or shelter in a weary land. Types of un- 
changing age, like Shasta and E] Capitan, they make one 
bend the knee to the majesty of their many-wintered heads. 

This natural palm grove is in Riverside county, ina cleft 
of San Jacinto Mountain, that granite wall, eight thousand 
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feet high, which shuts off Palm Valley from the fierce sand 
storms of the Colorado desert. To reach it one travels east- 
ward on the Southern Pacific until he reaches Palm Springs, 
nearly midway between Los Angeles and Yuma. For miles 
the train has been spinning down ringing grooves of metal, 
for the road here is rapidly approaching Salton, one of the 
lowest spots in the desert, some 800 feet below sea-level. 
All around are shifting dunes of desert sand that the great 
wind spirit heaps into fantastic shapes of the mirage. 
Marks of his handiwork are seen on every side. The soft 
parts of the telegraph poles are hollowed out by driving 
sands as though by a cunning artificer; the window glass 
in the forlorn little railroad station is transformed into 
ground glass in a single night. Across this desert five 
miles away, is the oasis of Palm Springs. On quiet days 
the drive is beautiful, for the air is full of wild perfumes and 
the mesquite and cactus redeem the place from barrenness. 
On windy days one who faces the blasts of sand, driven 
with the force of a pistol shot, has a vivid idea of some of 
the hardships endured by Kitchener’s army in its chase of 
the Mahdi to Omdurman and the walls of Khartoum. For 
this is the same old Sahara sandstorm that travelers have 
pictured as the terror of the caravan. 

But a quick turn, around the base of the great mountain 
wall that suddenly looms up against the horizon, and one is 
in the desert oasis of Palm Springs, green and refreshing 
to the eye as the cedars of Lebanon. Here with the life- 
giving water Dr. Wellwood Murray, the pioneer of the set- 
tlement, has made a garden that would have delighted the 
heart of Omar Khayyam. In it are the orange, lemon, cit- 
ron, date and fig in all their glory ; here flourish tropical 
and sub-tropical trees and shrubs gathered from all quarters 
of the earth. And near by is the hot mud springs—the 
Agua Caliente—that brought the sick Indian across the 
desert and made him well and strong with its healing 
waters. 

Another drive of eight miles across Palm Valley brings 
one close to the foot of the great mountain wall. The road 
ends and one takes up a trail that seems to lose itself in the 
face of the sun-burnt granite mountain. All about is the 
very abomination of desolation. Great slabs of granite, 
weighing many tons, are piled on end as though in pri- 
meval days giants had used them as missiles in a Titanic 
combat for the rule of this Western World. Vast heaps of 
splintered granite surround the base of the mountains, and 
turning the corner of one of these the trail ends in a little 
cafion, through which a stream of water flows only to be 
sucked up by the thirsty sand of the desert. Clambering 
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over the loose stones one comes to a sharp, jutting, rocky 
wall; and rounding it, a new world comes into his view. 
The sun-blackened rocks give way to masses of vivid green, 
and the eve rests gratefully on the cool, rock-ribbed cafion, 
with its scores ot graceful palms rising from the tangled 
mass of verdure that marks the course of the little mountain 
stream. At first sight, fresh from the glare of the desert 
sun on the bleached rocks, this vista of tufted palms seems 
like a mirage, that mockery of the desert which lures with 
lying hope of water and shade. But a second glance shows 
that this is real, a wonderland of verdure cleft in the very 
rocky heart of the mountain. 

Travelers who have seen Northern Africa say that in this 
little Palm Cafion are reproduced all the features of a typ- 
ical scene in Algiers or Tunis. Lying on the ground, one 
sees above the cloudless sky, blue and lustrous as a perfect 
sapphire, and etched against it the frowning rocky wall and 
the delicate waving plumes of the palms. Barbaric wealth 
of color suggests the Orient and there is nothing to remind 
one of the every-day world which awaits the dreamer when 
he steps out once more from this enchanted cafion. The 
palms* tower above your head from fifty to eighty feet. The 
old ones have trunks far larger than a man’s body, trunks 
of a rich Pompeiian red which have been badly marred in 
many cases by fires built against them. The younger 
palms are as slender and graceful as Greek girls in the 
Olympian games. They suggest the fable of the Dryads in 
their feminine curves and their willowy suppleness, with 
heads bending gently to the soft breeze. From a few hang 
large clusters of dark brown dates which the Coahuia In- 
dians of the valley will gather later in the season. The 
floor of the little cafion is matted thick with the fallen 
leaves of the palm, and small thickets of young palm shoots 
surround many of the older trees. 

For years this grove has been a favorite rendezvous for the 
desert Indians when the dates ripen in the fall. Here they 
meet to exchange news and to mourn over the gradual ex- 
tinction of their race. They have jealously cared for the 
palms because the trees give them the date, highly prized 
for food, and for the seeds of the fruit which can be sold at 
a good price. The vandal camper is responsible for the 
burning of some of the tree trunks; and another vandal, the 
rich man in search of curious building material, caused the 
destruction of several of the finest trees. The Indians 
warned Dr. Murray that this man had let a contract to cut 


* These are the native palms of California, the Washingtonia filamentosa. Their 
seeds were brought from the desert by the early Franciscan fathers and planted at the 
California Missions, from which they have become common among us. 
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a score of these noble old palms in order to make a unique 
pleasure house for his estate at Palm Springs, so an urgent 
appeal was sent to the Interior Department at Washington 
and the cafion and its palms were set aside asa government 
reservation, and Dr. Murray was appointed guardian of the 
grove. Only three or four trees were cut down when the 
work of destruction was stayed by the strong hand of the 
government. 

In returning from Palm Cafion one is impressed with the 
wretched poverty of the few Indians who remain in Palm 
Valley. Five years ago a number of fruit ranches in the 
valley gave regular employment to most of these Indians, 
but mismanagement of the water supply has led to the 
abandonment of nearly all the ranches, despite their fertile 
soil and the early fruit that may be grown. The Indians 
have been cut off from the use of water for irrigation and 
they are thus dependent upon a few days’ chance work in a 
month and upon the desert products like the mesquite bean. 
They are actually suffering for the lack of food, and those 
who know them well say that several recent deaths have 
been due to the weakness that follows slow starvation. The 
government should do something for these Indians, as they 
are good workers and have never made any claim on the 
nation so long as the means of support were within their 
reach. They love their desert home which seems so unin- 
viting to the stranger, for the desert calls to him who has 
once felt its strange attraction, calls and compels him to 
return, as the sea compels the sailor to forsake the land. 
He who has once felt its power can never free himself from 
the haunting charm of the desert. 


Literary Editor ‘The Chronicle,” San Francisco, Cal 


IN THE GOLDEN SIERRAS OF MEXICO 


BY VERONA GRANVILLE 
(CONCLUDED. ] 

EST of the Mormon settlement of Chuichupa, 
extending to Nacori, is a country but little 
known. It was long the rendezvous of Mexi- 

can bandits and renegade Apaches, who defied 
capture, especially when they sought refuge in 
the “Devil’s Caldron,” a vast gorge, densely 
wooded. Many terrible deeds were done in this 
wild spot, and many a gold-seeker left his bones 
there, a victim to the rapacity of the half Mex- 
ican, half Indian, and wholly bad people, a few 
of whom still infest the country. In their 
secluded environment they have developed physical and 


Illustrated from photos. by the author. 
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mental attributes that place them in a separate niche. 
They are desirable miners, but seldom remain longer than 
one guincena, to earn a few dollars with which to buy 
clothing, coffee and salt from the comissary connected with 
the mines. They grow beans, corn and melons in the 
fertile patches along the Aros, and make cheese of goats’ 
milk, which they sell at the mining camps. They also 
make, illicitly, tequila and tesguino, which they smuggle 
in and sell to the miners, causing endless trouble and defy- 
ing detection. 

In rambling over the hills one day, the old mozo, who 
often accompanied me, told the following harrowing tale : 





AT THE OLD HACIENDA. 


*“I was born at La Junta de los Rios, where Aros and 
Tutuaca unite. My father was a Pima Indian and my 
mother a Mexican girl, who was captured when my people 
were at war with the Mexicans in the year when there was 
no corn (1839). We were rich for river people, with many 
cows, goats and burros. I was the tenth son, and accord- 
ing to the custom of our tribe, I should have been put to 
death, for that means great sorrow to the tribe. My mother 
would not have it so, and said she would throw herself into 
the Aros and die if I were taken from her. I was allowed 
to live, but it made all the tribe enemies to our family ; and 
soon after I was born, as always happens when there are 
ten sons, it was the season of the waters, but none fell. 
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The river went dry, the 
corn dried up, the goats 
and cows died because 
the grass did not grow. 
The tribe held councils 
and the old chief said it 
would always be so until 
the tenthson was killed. 
They sent one of their 
number to tell my father 
that I must die to ap- 
pease the great spirit, 
and my father told the 
messenger to say to the 
chief that it should be 
so. On the morrow, in 
the presence of all the 
tribe, he with his own 
machete would sever my 
head from my body. But 
that night when it was 
dark and all wereasleep, 
my mother took me in 
her arms and fled to the 
mountains. (She carried 
a little food, and there, 
under that great TOCK iS  .m. Davis Bag. Co. yp A KING ADOBES. 

a cave in which we lay 

all day as the Pima 

chief and his slaves ran about looking for us. And when 
they had given up the search and gone back to the river, 
my mother crept out of the cave with me in her arms and 
went to the Mexicans who were working at Mina Alma de 
Maria, and they took us to the house and protected us. But 
it soon became known that we were there, and the chief 
made war upon the miners, and killed my mother and all 
but one’ Mexican. He took me and fled to Temosachic, 
where we lived four years. ‘Then, when there was no more 
fear of the Pimas, we came back here and worked the 
mines. ‘There was but little powder here in those times, 
and the way we got the ore out was to build fires over the 
vein to heat the rock, then pour water on it to crack it 
open. And when the rich metal was dug out, it was placed 
in the arrastra, and crushed with that great stone and 
another one just like it, attached to opposite ends of a pole 
that turned on a pivot in the center. And often, because 
mules were scarce, boys like myself were placed in the 
arrastra, and made to drag the great stones over the ore. 
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This hard work made many a mountain boy a feeble, 
stunted man. Then when the ore was crushed it was taken 
to the patio at the hacienda, where it was mixed with salt 
and quicksilver; and again, because the mules were scarce 
and valuable, boys like myself must mix the ore and quick- 
silver by treading in it all day long with bare feet. The 
quicksilver caused the feet to become sore, the nails dropped 
off and soon a young boy was crippled like an old man 
with the rheumatism. The Mexican I lived with said that 
my father, who was now dead, had owed him a great deal 
of money, and under the peonage system of that time, the 
law would make me live with him and work for him asa 
slave until the debt was paid. I livéd with him twenty 





C M. Davis Eng Co DOS PICACHOS. 


years and when he died I was free, for he left no relatives 
to say that I had owed him money for my keep all that 
time, as is often done. And when I was free, what was 
the use? _I was as an old man, stiff and lame and of little 
use. My people, the Pimas, are passing away. Of all the 
ten sons my mother bore, I, the useless one, am left. Ah, 
sefiorita, life is sad, sad, sad!” 

The old man dropped his head into his shrunken hands 
and meditated over the past. To arouse him from his rev- 
erie, I asked him if he had ever been to the top of Dos 
Picachos. 

** No,” he said, **nor no one else. It is too steep for even 
an Indian to climb. Only the birds can reach it.” And 
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as we descended the steep trail, I decided that I would 
reach the top of the first point on the morrow. 

As soon after breakfast as I could leave unobserved, I 
took my camera, slipped my pistol into the scabbard, at- 
tached it to my leather belt, and started to attain the im- 
possible—the ascent of the higher Picacho. 

Struggling through dense underbrush, over huge rocks 
and fallen trees, it was more than two hours before I 
reached the base of the huge mass of hornblendic syenite 
from which rise the two peaks, singularly alike and resem- 
bling broken church towers. The higher Picacho is far 
more difficult of ascent, all sides being practically perpen- 





THE DEVIL’S BACKBONE AND LION’S HEAD. 


dicular. I could not reach the tall pine tree that crowns it 
without a rope or ladder, neither of which I had. Recall- 
ing an Alpine experience in which a shawl] was torn into 
strips to replace a rope and our party of mountain climbers 
rescued from a perilous position, I made a rope about thirty 
feet long from my rebozo. Tying a stone in one end, I 
threw it upward again and again until it lodged securely 
in the crevice on top. Placing a log against the side, it 
was but the work of a moment to scramble up, catch the 
swaying rag and mount to the summit. The Picacho has a 
broken surface of about 25 square feet. Ancient fires have 
left the hornblend beautifully mottled from pale rose to 
brilliant red, exquisitely contrasting with the delicate 
green mosses and ferns that spring from every crevice. 

The sensation of attaining a point where it was reason- 
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ably certain that no hu- 
man foot had ever trod 
has a charm _ beyond 
words to express. I felt 
like Robinson Crusoe 
alone on his island. The 
view in every direction 
was enchanting. To the 
north, a mere point above 
the vast area of broken 
hills, more than a hun- 
dred miles away, was 
Candelaria ; to the south, 
Mesa Venado, Mesa Ne- 
gra and vast ranges of 
unnamed peaks, forming 
a picturesque perspective 
to the curiously carved 
cliffs above Rio Tutuaca; 
to the east, pierced here 
and there by ancient pros- 
pecting tunnels, an in- 
finity of broken hills and 
jagged peaks; to the 
west at the foot of the 
mountain, was the old 
hacienda, looking like a doll’s house from the distance of 
eight hundred feet above. Viewing a familiar object from 
a new point, a mass of rock below “‘ The Devil’s Backbone ” 
assumed the shape of a lion’s head—a resemblance I had not 
been able to see before, though familiar with the story told 
by the peones, that it was a real lion frozen into stone at 
the sight of the first cross erected in the cafion by an early 
Jesuit priest, who braved the perils of the wilds to carry 
the Word among the mountain people. 

For two hours the fascinating view enthralled me. It 
was not until I noticed that. the fleecy clouds that hung 
over Mesa Venado were rapidly turning black that I 
thought of descending. Mesa Venado is a great storm 
center, from which the rain clouds rush up the adjacent 
cations with incredible speed. Water would descend in 
torrents before I could reach the hacienda. MHurriedly tak- 
ing a number of views with my camera, I prepared to de- 
scend. Looking over the bluff to locate the log, I saw it 
on the ground, having been blown down by the wind that 
was now sweeping up the cafion in fitful gusts. 

I have known happier moments than those in which I 
contemplated that fallen log ; I am quite certain I never 


AH TOY. 
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knew an unhappier moment than when I saw a huge 
vinagron wriggle out of a crevice and crawl toward me. 
The sting of a vinagron, a monstrously ugly creature re- 
sembling a scorpion, without prompt remedy is certain 
death. The conviction that I deserved death for placing 
myself in so perilous a position did not increase my desire 
to die at the hands, or, rather, horns, of a vinagron. With 
as much alacrity as the howling whirlwind would permit, 
I climbed the pine tree, that swayed like a frail reed. Peal 
after peal of thunder reverberated down the cafions, zigzag 
lightning followed in blinding flashes. The rain descended 
in torrents on my defenseless head and the vinagron hid 
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his horned head in the crevice, bringing a grain of comfort 
to my afflicted soul. 

When the rain abated a trifle, I again looked over the 
bluff. ‘There was nothing to do but to slide down the frail 
rebozo and drop twenty feet into a bunch of chaparral or 
wait for assistance. WhenI recalled the fact that I had 
purposely chosen pay day for my ascent of the Picacho, 
when the administrador and clerk would be at the mines, 
there was a singular absence of that feeling of exultation 
with which I had bidden them adios when they left the 
hacienda after an unusually early breakfast. And the tri- 
umphant recital of how I had ascended the Picacho with 
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which I had expected to astonish them at supper—all these 
remembrances were almost too much to bear. I fired my 
revolver twice in the hope of attracting the Chinese cook, 
who put his head out the kitchen window and looked in 
all directions but where I was perched, 800 feet above. I 
shouted his name—Ah Toy, singularly appropriate to one 
of his infantile nature—but he shut the window and was 
seen no more. He afterward explained that he thought it 
was a coyote—which handsome creature I no doubt re- 
sembled at that moment. 

After lowering my camera by means of a rope of twisted 
weeds and grass, I seized the rebozo and slid downward. It 
was dark when I became conscious, there was a sharp pain 
in my left shoulder and my hands were badly torn. I hur- 
ried to the hacienda and was infinitely relieved to see no 
one but Ah Toy, whose jargon of three languages no one 
but myself understood, and gained my room before anyone 
came to witness my humiliation. 

Life must be a stupid thing to those who know only 
human companionship. I pity those who have never made 
the acquaintance of the birds, the flowers, the butterflies 
and the thousands of glorious manifestations of nature. 
Many an idle hour in the morning when the dew was too 
heavy to walk I have sat under a wild cherry tree, watching 
the fluttering throng as they poured forth an anthem of 
praise. The parrot seldom leaves the pine forest, but oc- 
casionally one flutters down to grasp a bunch of cherries, 
cautiously avoiding the other birds. There are the scream- 
ing blue jay, the warbling robin, the whistling oriole, the 
clucking blackbird, the squalling catbird, that can sing 
most divinely when it listeth ; golden-winged woodpeckers, 
scarlet tanagers, rose-breasted grosbeaks, sparrows and 
scores of fleet-winged humming birds, the largest I have 
ever seen. Of almost one thousand species found in North 
America at least one-third inhabit the “erra lemplada of 
the Mexican Sierras, which is a common meeting ground 
for birds from the hot coast lands and wayfarers from the 
north in their annual migrations. 

Of the flowers of the Sierra Madre the flaming chilecote, 
that grows in every shady cafion, is easily the queen. 
Cactus blooms, red, yellow, waxen white, and pale maguey 
flowers, striped tiger lilies, red and white acacia, and an 
infinity of others, invest the cafions and mesas with a rare 
charm to whose sweet influence the most blasé traveler 
would do homage. At least three species of flowers are 
found nowhere else in the world. 

The Sierra Madre is a hunter’s paradise from November 
till May. From Chuichupa to Nacori I have seen not fewer 
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than twenty deer a day. The Mormons slaughter them in 
vast numbers to ship to the markets of Texas and Arizona. 
Wild turkeys are found in any pine forest, and quail, bear, 
and a peculiar reddish wolf are frequently seen. 

My only encounter with a bear was at Rio Aros, 
where a party from the hacienda was fishing, shooting 
deer, bear and—wild honey. Shooting deer and bear isa 
sport that one may indulge in in many parts of the world, 
but I have never heard of shooting honey outside of the 
Sierra Madre. 

With an instinct that one can hardly refrain from calling 
intellect, the bees make from mud and bark a hollow cone 
two or three feet long, one end of which is closed and fas- 
tened to the farthermost tip of an oak limb, high above 
the river, among inaccessible rocky bluffs. The vacant 
space, or hive, is filled with honey, which can only be 
secured by repeated shooting through the branch until it 
falls to the ground below. The mountain people are famous 
marksmen, and to bring down with one shot a hive of 
honey is considered the highest possible achievement with 
a rifle. 

One morning while following a mozo along the river 
bank through dense brush and lofty trees, he suddenly mo- 
tioned me to approach. Ten yards ahead was an old bear, 
standing on her hind legs and reaching up to a rocky ledge 
where a cone of honey had fallen from the cliffs above. 
Taking out bits of the dripping honey with her paw, she 
dropped it into the mouths of two tiny cubs at her feet. 
The little things smacked their mouths and tumbled over 
each other, each greedily trying to get it all. Before I 
could protest, the mozo raised his rifle and fired. The old 
bear dropped as if dead. The little cubs set up a pitiful 
wail, licked her face and manifested the most intense grief. 
It seemed cruel to leave the little things alone, with so 
many fierce animals ready to devour them, and the mozo 
sent a bullet through the shaggy little heads. As they lay 
in a heap with the mother bear, I went closer, taking an 
ear of one of the cubs in my hand. The old bear started 
up with an angry growl and jumped at me. I dropped my 
camera and ran, the bear in close pursuit. Over rocks, and 
trees and through dense brush I ran, calling on the mozo, 
who had gone ahead after killing the little cubs. On and 
on I went, the wounded bear close at my heels, snapping, 
snarling and uttering hoarse roars. I totally forgot the 
loaded pistol at my belt, and all the careful lessons I had 
had in shooting at a mark. AsIran blindly on I lost the 
path and became entangled in a thicket of chaparral. 
There was nothing to do but face the enemy and fight. I 
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remembered my pistol and wheeling about I fired five shots, 
all passing wide of the old bear, who lay stone dead some 
paces beyond. Then I was quite prepared to faint, in tra- 
ditional woman fashion, when I espied the old mozo, sitting 
on arock above, his dark face convulsed with laughter, 
having been a witness to the entire performance between 
myself and the bear. But that did not deter him from in- 
sisting that I was a heroine, and when we returned to the 
camp he related a most extravagant tale about the brave 
manner in which I had despatched the animal. And now 
I bear the proud title of /@ setorita valiente quien maté una 
osa muy furiosa. 


Matachic, Chihuahua, Mexico. 





The East is a good place to come from—as most 
of us Westerners know, glory be! Asa place to 
go to, it has no doubt its attractions. For those 
who like that sort of thing, it is the very thing 
those people would like. Some seek it for its 
more money, and some are just weak-minded. 
It is an expensive pleasure, even for them that 
find it pleasant. It goes to the head—and does 
no good there. Perhaps we can better under- 
stand the East itself by seeing what it does for its 
guests. 

* 

* * 

I have never known writer or artist that flocked 
to New York after being ‘‘discovered,’’ but paid 
for it. I never knew one whose work did not 
thereby show a shade of falling off in sincerity, 
and power and impulse ; and for the loss of these, 
any little gain in technic, any nervous exhila- 
ration from being praised, are poor swaps. I 
know a great many moths to this gaudy candle ; some of them 
with the brightest wings have been worst singed. I could 
name names of international repute ; and the bearers would 
not on honor ‘“‘denige of” my allegation that they have lost 
strength even while they have gained French dinners — poor 
and costly as these are in New York. It is a wonderful place 
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for softening of the brain; for Nature, even in a city, prefers 
averages. . 
* * 

Those of us who knew and loved Edwin Markham before the 
barbers discovered him as a palliative for their natural condi- 
tion, are becoming restive at the contented continuity of his 
expatriation. We would more willingly spare some one the 
monkey-makers could less welcome. If they will ship us back 
our good grey poet securely bound and boxed, we will give 
them four or five hundred printed-for-the-author authors, whom 
even New York could not make more fools. 


* 
* * 


But Markham! A man without effort, and by as natural 
growth a poet, until he broke his shins over a hoe. Out here 
he grew a body and a brain; stood up, saw, felt, wrote and 
was beloved. Simple, single, unspoiled, unfamous ; an honest 
teacher twisting into honest young lives some fine fiber of his 
own; an honest writer, writing because it burned in him—not 
strutting in a tinsel rdle before a matinee audience. That was 
Markham in Oakland. 


* 
* * 


But Markham in Brooklyn, regurgitating How I Wrote It, 
and two-bitting from Hoboken to Rahway to relieve the 
natural anxiety of other mothers and spinsters as to the details 
of his gestation ; plastering the visible walls, tables and what- 
nots of his rented habitation with clippings of It in all the 
varieties of newspaper ‘‘art;’ pink-teaing on thin flattery, 
instead of Doing Something —ach ! 

‘Bei uns gehts immer 
Ya linger so schlimmer "’ 
in the seeing. 


*” 
* * 


On top of everything else, it was enough to make any God- 
fearing Californian go out and shoot a neighbor when Lvery- 
body's Magazine for April came along with two Snapshot Inter- 
view pages of Markham consciously withholding his right hand 
from the bosomry of his Prince Albert; Markham passant at 
the ‘‘ large wide Table where I Write my Poems;’’ Markham 
rampant ‘‘ Reading Some of My Poems with Pleasure,’’ and 
not liking the Hoe-man best; Markham statant, ‘‘ Not De- 
nouncing the Rich;’’ Markham affronté beside seven book- 
shelves ‘‘ Frequently Said to be the Finest Collection Along 
the Pacific Coast ;’’ and Markham couchant, ‘‘ Doing his 
Reading in the Afternoon, his Writing in the Morning.”’ 


7 
** 


No one expects better of Everybody’s Magazine; but we 
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have a right to expect 
Markham not to be 
found there. It is as 
vulgar a presentment 
as I ever saw of a man 
of letters. And cer- 
tainly Markham was 
never vulgar outside 
of the East. 


~ 
* * 


Shame, Oakland 

schoolmaster ! Shame, 
California poet! Do 
you know how you 
look, Yorking? Will 
you go on posing on 
your Accident, or will 
you Do Something? 
Let go the tinkling 
brass, Man! You can’t 
play onit! The thin- 
nest, meanest, laziest, 
cowardliest capital in 
the world for a man to 
go on is What he Has 
Done — particularly 
when it was a scratch. 
The only vital thing 
about any man is © M. Davis Eng. co Photo. by ©. F. L 
what he is Going to EDWIN MARKHAM, 
Do. It’s nobody’s Manhattan business How you Didit; and 
nobody worth the alum to tan his hide cares. The Would-bes, 
the Mentally Unemployed are your audiences now. The only 
interest you or any other writer commands with people who 
have visible means of support is-—Can you Do it Again—and a 
little better? If you cannot, do not think to put off the day of 
Forgottenness. It will come next year. If you can, do it— 
and you will never do it footlighting. You are in Averybody’s 
Magazine—Now re-enter Somebody's. Has it occurred to you 
that all your vogue thus far, though startling, is newspapery ? 
That critical reviews of the first rank are not the ones that 
take your boom seriously? Certainly a true poet need not be 
told that the Daily Hullabailloo isn’t fame. It isn’t even suc- 
cess. You have it in you to compel the critics; and while 
they are human and sometimes slow, they are worth while. 





7 
* * 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend. The Sorosis ot Idle 
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4 Minds doesn’t care a comma for you when you have once tickled 
its receptivity ; but Out Here there are a few who do care— 
enough to tell you the truth as they were avuncular Teutons. 














KEMEY’'S “ LOADED FOR BEAR.” 





And Truth it is. You can make a 
long name if you Work Fair, quit 
your paper theater and its airs, and 
return to life. Hai-ku/ There's 
the Odyssey of the Pacific waiting to 
be written. Try a book of it! 
a" s 

There is, among the knowing, 
some hope that San Francisco—now 
cluttered with Cogswell and Lotta 
fountains, and with just enough salt 
of Douglas Tilden to save the town 
from the Wrath — may yet get an 
example of Kemeys. The Bay City 
projects a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Mon- 
ument, and 
Kemeys is un- 
derstood to be 
among those 
invited to sub- 
mit designs. 
Whether he 
would stand any show against the 
stove-foundry school of art, so long 
in vogue here, a reticent Heaven 
only knows; but it is to be hoped. 
For instance, if we could have one fit 
grizzly bear set up, ‘‘plain for all 
folk to see’’ in the State which has 
this huge beast for emblem but never 
had a decent reproduction of him ! 
Since California became American, 
we have perpetrated several hundred 
thousand brands of grizzly—in tin, 
brass, gold, wood, stone and silk rib- 
bon —and each a little worse than 
the others. If there is anything that 
would get through a grizzly’s hide— 
at which Winchester bullets stutter 
—it would be to see the current image 


} of himself on a California badgelor 


flag, or in a New York magazine 


illustration. 
Pal 
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EDWARD KEMEYS. 


The only great animal sculptor of his time is a Georgian by 
birth ; Welch by descent, but with several generations of 
American heredity. He fought through the civil war, farmed 
awhile in Illinois, was a civil engineer in laying out Central 
Park, New York—-and suddenly became a sculptor. For more 
than a score of years he has followed his art ; and among crit- 
ics his place is secure as the foremost living sculptor of ani- 
mals. His army life, his real hunting (not the tenderfoot 
variety) and his genuineness as a student of wild nature, have 
equipped his extraordinary talent. He is believed to be the 
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only sculptor that ever slew a grizzly in fair fight ; and the 
only one who does not have to guess at his wild beasts. Mr. 
Kemeys lives and works at Bryn Mawr, near Chicago. 

C. F. L. 


THE PUMA, BY KEMEYS. 














| 





THE PRAYER FOR RAIN GROUP BY KEMEYS 
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KEMEYS’S BEARS. 


ONE OF 


A HERO IN SCIENCE. 


T is no careless traffic in words to say that no other great scientist 
has had so romantic a story (if a story so little known) as the 
unnoised Master of Southwestern history now returning to the 

United States from years of studious exile in South America—Ad. F. 
Bandelier. Romance, however, is so little his vocation, and so pre- 
eminent among his great achievements has been the throttling of 
Romance where it does not belong (namely, as false color in history 
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and science) * that we need not dwell too much on the personal vicis- 
situdes of this strange genius. For to him they are merely matter 
of fact. And really they weigh only as they give us to understand 
the courage, devotion and equipment of this man’s pursuit of know!l- 
edge through unparalleled difficulties and dangers. Only three or 
four men intellectually his peers have cared to desert their pleasant 
studies and cushioned chairs to pursue the same truths; and none, 
nor all of them, have approached his cost of tuition. Even Hum- 
boldt, his great master, never did a tithe of his rough travel; nor has 
any man of anything like Bandelier’s rank in science remotely par- 
alleled Bandelier’s foot-sore search for the Holy Grail of Knowledge. 
His only match has been John Muir, the prophet of glaciers and the 
Sierras. These two have voluntarily done and suffered more in this 
line than any other as well educated men in human history. One 
who has passed in a crowd for athlete and student, best knows how 
to measure 
these extraor- 
dinary intel- 
lects, framed 
in by no 
means sturdy 
bodies, who 
wear out the 
mere athletes 
and distance 
the mere 
heroes. 
Bandelier 
was born in 
Berne, Switz- 
erland, Aug. 
6, 1830, and 
came young 
to this coun- 
try. Patern- 
ally suppress- 
ed, and at- 
tempted to be 
made a bank- 
er in Illinois, 
the spirit in 
him was too 





strong to be 


quenched. By L.A Eng. Co 
. BANDELIER AT THE OLD CHURCH OF SANTO DOMINGO, N. M. 
and for him- (Destroyed by flood, 1881. 


* He has driven the last nail in the coffin of the Romantic School of American History, 
whose head was the noble, brilliant but unfortunate Prescott ; and whose death-knell 
among scholars Lewis H. Morgan sounded (in 1868, if I remember well). 
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self, without the aid of 
colleges, he laid wide 
and deep the foundations 
of his great work, 
through patient and re- 
pressed years. The de- 
voted and admiring 
friendship of Lewis H. 
Morgan, the Father of 
American Ethnology, 
whose mantle has fallen 
upon him (in fact and by 
legacy), was one of his 
best and most enduring 
inspirations. Nor has 
Humboldt ever had a 
more grateful or a more 
competent disciple. 

It was not till about 
1880 that Bandelier was 
able to enter fully upon 
BANDELIER, FROM A PHOTO. IN HIGHLAND, his great plan of precise 

ILL., ABOUT 1891. exploration. Nothing 

that can strictly be 

called scientific research had ever been applied to the ethnology 

of any part of the West—if of the United States at all. Catlin’s 

monumental flounderings ,were not science in any sense; and the 

soberer work of better endowed men was but little prepared. It was 

not very deeply grounded in the documentary evidence, and hardly at 
all in field observation. 

Bandelier was the first who brought to this wonderful mine of 
Knowledge an adequate equipment and applied it adequately. He 
had already acquired such command of the ‘‘ documentary sources ”’ 
of Southwestern history and ethnology as no American scholar 
ever rivaled. With Dr. Moore of the Lenox Library died the only 
man who was his peer in the bibliography of Spanish America; and 
neither Moore, Winsor, Fiske nor Parkman had anything like his 
intimate mastery of the documents behind the titles. This is no der- 
ogation of these men whom every American scholar reveres; they 
simply never gave this line of study one half the time that Bandelier 
did. All of them put together, it is no exaggeration to say, were not 
so much at home, nor so critically masterful, in the language in 
which nearly all the most important early chronicles of American 
ethnology were written. None of them had his extraordinary genius 
as a linguist, either. I have seen him come among strange tribes 
and in two weeks converse pretty handily with them in their own out- 
rageous tongue. As for his critical knowledge of values in language 
of past centuries, he has but one possible rival in! the United 
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1891 


AD. F. BANDELIER. Photo. by C.F. L 


States, and that one not a scientist. It hardly needs be said that 
dealing with 16th and 17th century Spanish is a profession by itself, 
and that only one, even of the born-Spanish scholars of America, 
(Ricardo Palma, litterateur, not scientist) has achieved fame in it. 

It was for the Archzological Institute of America, highest of all 
our associations of scholarship, that Bandelier did his monumental 
work in and upon the Southwest. His Aeports in the papers of the 

° Institute are the very backbone of our authority. Written as densely 
. as a Qualitative Analysis, without a trace of Parkman’s exquisite 
grace, hard to read as Algebra, they are nevertheless literally the 

bible of Southwestern history and anthropology. 

And they are an honest bible. They were not evolved from arm- 
chair guess-work, and the easy exploration of book-covers. To 

Know, he trudged all over (and many times over) the vast spaces of 
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New Mexico, Arizona, Mexico, and their borders, afoot, unarmed—in 
the heart of the Apache country when the Apaches were reddest on 
the warpath, and frontiersmen and soldiers did not venture far with- 
out some strength of arms and numbers—tramping the thirsty des- 
erts, bleeding on savage lava-flows, lying out alone and shelterless 
with small-pox in the Manzano snows; careless of fatigue, pain, 
hunger, thirst, and deadly danger—so only they should bring him 
toward his goal. 

He has visited and exactly probed more tribes of Indians than any 
other student alive—more than any two of them. He has measured 
more prehistoric ruins, and more precisely, and drawn more complete 
plans of them than any other five archeologists. He has walked 
more miles, and harder ones, endured more hardships of weather, 
fatigue, thirst and hunger, than any ten of them—and more than all 
the historians of his rank put together. I feel fully qualified to say 
this, for I know all their trails, by page and map. He is not a 
strong ‘man, either. But I have seen him wear down athletes by 
sheer dint of not—so much will, perhaps, as inspiration; for in 
pursuit of his ends nothing seemed to be a hardship to him, therefore 
not a matter of will. It was just the natural thing. 

Knowing what had been written in his field as no one else ever 
knew it—and its literature is in strange tongues and in books shame- 
fully rare and inaccessible to the American student (I have just 
finished copying one of the three extant copies, never translated, of 
one of the most indispensable of them, valued by its owner at $2500) 

he learned the field as no one else ever learned it. He learned the 
physiographies and the peoples about which these chronicles were 
written. No wonder he could translate both as those could not who 
dug the words out of an incomplete dictionary and guessed at the 
landscapes and humanities! For Science is really nothing on earth 
but consummate common-sense, mysterious as some of the quack- 
scientists would like to make it. Fancy anyone writing judicially 
about us and our habits who had never seen America and could not 
speak a word of English—and there you have exactly the vast majority 
of the men who have had the confidence to write of the Southwest, 
and of Western history and ethnology in general. 

Bandelier had charge, also, of the documentary investigations of 
the Hemenway Southwestern Expedition—and was shabbily enough 
treated in the final collapse of that ill-fated undertaking. His vital 
work there has not been given light, all the light that was left being 
saved for the important dullard who tried to inherit its halos. 

In 1892 Henry Villard endowed a three-year scientific expedition to 
Peru and Bolivia, of which Bandelier was head and front. I had the 
honor to be a handy-man, continuing our association in the South- 
west. Mr. Villard’s failure and retreat to Europe broke the contract 
when it was about half run; but Bandelier hung on indomitable. 
For the last few years his work in that richest and most fabled field 
of research has been under the auspices of the American Museum of 
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THE OLD HOME AT SANTA FE, SRNRO BGS. Fs Sig SOU. 
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His first wife His niece 
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Natural History, Central Park, New York, for which he has gathered 
incomparably the largest 'and most valuable collection in the world 
of Peruvian and Bolivian antiquities. His is, in fact, the first abso- 
lutely scientific exploration of those lands. Humboldt’s travels were 
travels, generic, not specific, research, and in nowise comparable for 
thoroughness. It is the highest tribute to his genius that the most 
crucial investigation: by detail hardly ever disturbs his general con- 
clusions. Squier, who had done nobly in the Mississippi Valley, and 
admirably in Central America, is absolutely discredited in Peru. His 
sumptuous book already foreshadows the disease of which he died 
softening of the brain. Clements R. Markham was just the man for 
transplanting teas and exploiting quinine, but not quite the man of 
science. And except Von Tschudi, whose term of insight was too 
short to enable his abilities, the rest need hardly be catalogued at all. 
There will be among scholars the keenest interest while we must await 
the Bandelier reports which shall be for the scientific truth about the 
long-fabled Incas, Yuncas and their neighbors what his reports have 
long been for the ancient civilizations of the Southwest—our highest 
Court of Appeal. 

It is more than eight years since Bandelier left the picturesque old 
adobe home in Santa Fé. Since then he has not seen the United 
States. The brave old wife who accompanied him to the far country 
died there soon after their arrival. Since then he has married a 
young, beautiful and extraordinarily gifted woman from his own 
native town—a delicately nurtured, queenly girl who has shared with 
him the constant hardships and frequent deadly perils of explorations 
more cruel than Stanley’s African adventures. Among the canni- 
bals of the Amazonas, the sullen, bloodthirsty Serranos of the An- 
dean Plateau, in wildernesses which have no parallel whatever on 
our northern continent, at altitudes themselves more deadly than 
yellow-fever epidemics, for half-years at a stretch without decent 
shelter, food, or any other convenience, and amid perils as mortal as 
the heroes of fiction ever faced, these two have toiled and suffered— 
and learned. Had I time to write romance, I could invent nothing 
more startling than the real story of this strange pair. 

By the time these lines are in type, the Bandeliers will doubtless 
be in New York, there to arrange the great collections and complete 
the Final Report. After that (a year or two, I suppose) they plan to 
return to South America—but it will be a lasting reproach to Ameri- 
can scholarship if they are permitted to. Bandelier belongs to the 
United States, though it has never paid for him! It is indeed dis- 
heartening how little we support scholarship of the world-caliber ; 
but if we have no money for the Bandeliers, Coueses, Matthewses (my 
plural is a poetic license ; there has never been but one of each), we 
do give them something larger. 

At 70—and how impossible that figure seems to me for that ruddy- 
faced, tireless man whom I have physically tested and found indomi- 
table; who could walk after he was physically dead !—scholarship 
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CALIFORNIA'S HALF CENTURY. 


needs him anchored. He has done his share—ten men’s share—of 
field-work. We need him now to sit down and write betimes, before 
his learning shall die with him, the digest of his unparalleled re- 
search. Now, that it be not lost. 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 


CALIFORNIA S HALF CENTURY. 
TWO ARGONAUT SONGS 


EXT month the Golden State will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its admission to the Union 
(Sept. 9, 1850). The incomprehensible changes 
of that half-century—the growth, unprecedented in 
human history, of California itself; its equally unprece- 
dented influence in changing the finances, politics and ideas 
of the whole Union—these are not for this narrow space. 
They are being attempted to be sketched in a long series of 
long articles in Harper's Magazine (begun Jan., 1900, and 
to be resumed in a few months). But among the docu- 
ments on which those studies are based, there is interest in 
the following almost forgotten remnants of the old days. 
Fifty years ago, everyone in the East was singing the 
parody on “‘Oh, Susanna!” Probably no other song in all 
our national history has been so universally familiar. The 
air (a “‘darkey melody”) was already common; the new 
words—written “‘ by a friend of one of the passengers on 
the ship £liza,” in which sailed Alfred Peabody (see his 
pamphlet “‘’The Early Days and Rapid Growth of Califor- 
nia ”)—became even more popular. Yet today few special- 
ists, even, can find these words. It is high time to reprint 
them, and to call upon all who remember any additional 
stanzas or variants to help to preserve them : 


(Air: Susanna, Don’t You Cry. Key of G.) 
OH, SUSANNA. 


I came from Salem City, 
With my washbowl on my knee, 
I’m going to California, 
The gold-dust for to see. 
It rained all night the day I left, 
The weather it was dry, 
The sun so hot I froze to death- 
Oh, brothers, don’t you cry! 
Chorus : 
Oh, California, 
That’s the land for me! 
I’m bound for San Francisco 
With my washbowl on my knee. 
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Il. 
I jumped aboard the ’Liza ship 
' And traveled on the sea, 
i And every time I thought of home 
i I wished it wasn’t me! 
The vessel reared like any horse 
That had of oats a wealth ; : 
I found it wouldn’t throw me, so 
I thought I’d throw myself! 


Il. 


I thought of all the pleasant times 
We’ve had together here, 

I thought I ort to cry a bit, 
But couldn’t find a tear. 

The pilot bread was in my mouth, 
The gold-dust in my eye, 

And though I’m going far away, 
Dear brothers don’t you cry! 


IV. 


I soon shall be in Frisco, 
And there I’1l look all round, 
And when I see the Gold lumps there 
I’ll pick them off the ground. 
I’ll scrape the mountains clean, my boys, 
I’ll drain the rivers dry, 
A pocketful of rocks bring home— 
So brothers don’t you cry! 3 
Chorus : 7 












Chorus: 











Chorus: 











Only less universal than “‘ Susanna,” was “‘ The Days of 
’Forty-nine.” Most of the men who roared it out in chorus 
are dead, now; and I have never been able to find the words 
as I know they came to be— : 

“The days of old, \ 



















The days of gold, 
The days of ’49.”’ 

The following version is from ‘Notes of a Voyage to 
California, va Cape Horn; together with Scenes in El] Do- 
rado in the years 1849-50,” by Samuel C. Upham. It is 
probably the original; but there is no doubt that its crude 
words were bettered later. I shall be grateful to anyone 
who will find them—either in type or in the memory of 
some Argonaut. The internal evidence is that this song ‘ 
was sung to the tune of “‘Auld Lang Syne.” 


THE DAYS OF ’FORTY-NINE; OR, SONG OF THE ARGONAUTS. ; 





Fresh laurel-wreaths we bring today, 
To crown the Patriarch, 
; Whose hand unlocked the golden ore 
i In gulch and cafion dark. 
Old Pioneer, thy name we still 

In all our hearts enshrine ; 
God’s blessing rest upon thy head, 
Dear friend of old lang syne! 
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Chorus: 
Oh, cherished be forevermore 
The days of old lang syne ; 
Those golden days, remembered days, 
The days of ’Forty-nine ! 
Il. 


Hillside, ravine and tule marsh 
“=~ Now blossom as the rose, 

And round Diablo’s verdant base 
The crystal streamlet flows. 

Now glory be to God on high, 
Let this our pean be, 

And peace on earth, good will to men, 
Our prayer, O God, to thee! 

Chorus : 


‘CALIFORNIA IN 1849. 
SOME TYPICAL INCIDENTS AND PICTURES. 


Further extracts showing the conditions which obtained 
in California half a century ago, as seen and recorded by 
that reliable and thoughtful eyewitness, *‘ Father” Taylor, 
the hard fisted missionary, are given below : * 

THE GAMBLERS. 

An idea of the prestige of the gambling fraternity and the mag- 
nificence of their saloons in those days may be obtained from the 
accompanying cut, representing, to the life, the interior of the El 
Dorado, a large gambling-house at the northeast corner the Plaza. The 
tables, loaded with gold and silver, you cannot see for the multitude ; 
but in the rear end of the saloon you see, elevated on a stage, a band 
of the best musicians the country could furnish, sending forth their 
melody in such sweetness and variety as to crowd the house, and hold 
in admiration the promiscuous masses in the streets. I have heard them 
sing and play “‘ Home, sweet, sweet home,” till homeless wanderers, 
by hundreds, would stand entranced, seeming to live for a time in 
the embrace of loved ones, surrounded by all the sweet associations 
of the past. Alas! it was but the song of the siren. 

On the right may be seen the beautifully ornamented bar, with 
splendid mirrors in the rear, around which many a jolly circle of 
hopeful young prodigals drank to each other’s health. Such places 
were crowded, especially on Sunday, with men of all nations, the 
most daring and reckless, perhaps, in the world, and such was their 
dominant influence that when they shot a man dead, as they fre- 
quently did, there were no arrests, and nothing said but that ‘‘C. B. 
was killed last night in the Parker House.”’ 


as 


A DEAL IN HORSE-FLESH. 


We found that the cheapest rate at which we could hire a horse 
was eight dollars per day, and as I did not expect to return for ten 
days, a very short calculation convinced us that *‘ that would not pay.’’ 

inally we succeeded in buying, for eighty dollars,a young red 
horse, very poor, hair all turned the wrong way, his mane all pulled 
out by the roots, and his head nearly off. He had been tied to a mule 
which ran away with him and dragged him half a mile by the neck ; 


Illustrated with old wood cuts from Taylor's California Life Illustrated, 18t* 
“See July number 
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and really, if he had not been a better horse than his appearance indi- 
cated, it would have killed him. 

Having added a horse to the number of my family cares, I had occa- 
sion to take some new lessons in California prices. Bought a sack of 
barley, one hundred and fifteen pounds, for fifteen dollars. Bought a 
hundred pounds ot hay, miserable stuff too, for fifteen dollars, and 
carried it all home on my horse at one load. But having promised 
to preach occasionally at San José and Santa Cruz, and take the pas- 
toral oversight of them, I found it cheaper to keep a horse, even at 
those rates, than to pay the enormous fare of public conveyances. 


A 
** 


Sold my horse to W. O. Johnson for one hundred and fifty-two dol- 
lars, reserving two trips on him to Santa Cruz, thereby securing the 
end without the risk and expense of keeping him. Bought him to 
save expense ; amount saved, one hundred and sixty dollars. Sold 
him to save expense ; cost in the country, one hundred and ten dol- 
lars; brought in the city, one hundred and fifty-two dollars. Johnson 
afterward told me he was a “lucky horse ’’ for him; said after mak- 
ing ten thousand dollars in California, his livery stable was burned 
and everything in it except ‘‘Charley.’’ He had to begin the world 
again with nothing but that horse, but started the same business with 
him, and in two years regained all he had lost. 

I did better with that horse than I did with the mule on which I 
traveled a couple of months in the mines. Bought the mule for 
ninety dollars, rode him about two hundred miles, and fell in with a 
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**packer’’ who claimed him and proved property; but in consid- 
eration of my having bought him in before in good faith, he sold him 
to me for fifty dollars. hen I returned from the mountains I put 
him in charge of a man, who had a “‘ranch”’ on Sacramento River, 
to have him recruited, and took his receipt. When I sent to get the 
mule, the *‘ ranch ’”’ was still there, but the man, mule, saddle, bridle 
and all ‘“‘had gone to other diggins,’’ and ) have not heard of them 
since. as 





SACRAMENTO IN 1850. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


The Lord has lavished more beauty on California than upon any 
spot I have ever seen. The perfect transparency of her atmosphere, 
the salubriousness of her climate, the sublimity of her mountains, 
the invigorating freshness of her ocean breezes, the beauty of her 
valleys, and the variety and extent of her native flower gardens, car- 
peting hill and dale for miles together with all the colors of light, 
are quite without a parallel anywhere in ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s’”’ dominions, 
if not in the world. 

For a couple of miles back, as I came through a dense chaperel * 
thicket, Ihave been on the track of a grizzly bear. His track, by 
measurement, was fourteen inches long andjseven wide; he must 
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have been a monster. I was on the lookout at every turn of the path 
to|see him start up before me, and wondered whether or not he would 
clear the track. he path was cut by the winter torrents, and was in 
many places so narrow,that there'was no chance to wheel and retreat. 
I, however, felt but little fear, for I regard old grizz!y as one of my 
Father’s domestics, and can’t hurt me without his consent; still, if I 
saw him coming and had room, I should be like the fellow I heard of 
a few days ago. He got rather close to an old grizzly in this very 
mountain, and bruin took after him as fast as he could run, and the 
fellow almost killed his mule getting out of the way; but he cleared 
the track and saved his mule meat and his own as well. 


* 


* * 
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A BIRTHDAY. 


Thursday, May 2, 1850.—I am this day twenty-nine years of age. 
How astonishing to me that I am entering my thirtieth year. I feel 
like a boy. I have not at all, as yet, realized my aspirations for lit- 
erary and spiritual attainment, nor my ideal of manhood. 


a 
* * 


SAN FRANCISCO HOTELS IN 1850. 


Those who “ put up at the hotel, at thirty dollars per week,’’ found 
no soft beds in rosewood, with downy pillows, but occupied ‘‘ bunks,”’ 
made of rough boards, on the side of the wall, shelving one above 
another, as in emigrant ships. I have seen not only the walls of 
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hotel lofts thus lined with bunks, but large cribs of them, extending 
up to the roof of the house, covering the entire floor, except narrow 
passages giving access to them. Sheets were a superfiuity not in- 
dulged in; pillows were of straw; mattresses, where they had any, 
were of the same; but in many cases the sleeper lay on the board 
which held him off his fellow-sleeper beneath. I tried one night to 
sleep in one which, unfortunately for me, was covered with cross-slats, 
evidently designed for a mattress, but the last mentioned very im- 
portant article, in such a case, was not there. Turning and rolling 
on these slats, I longed for the morning. The soft side of a board, 
compared with them, would have been a luxury. 

To the foregoing sleeping arrangements, if you add a few coarse 
grey blankets, you will have an original California lodging house 
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furnished. I heard it positively asserted by many, who had been 
made tremblingly sensible of the fact, that in some houses a few pair 
of blankets supplied a houseful of lodgers. As {the weary fellows 
‘*turned in’’ one after another, they were comfortably covered till 
they would fall into a sound sleep, and then the blankets were re- 
moved to cover a new recruit, and thus they were passed round for 
the accommodation of the whole compaay.. By way of variety, the 
adventurous lodgers in those pioneer hotels were frequently visited 
by the third plague of Egypt, accompanied by a liliputian host of the 
flea tribe, whose stimulating influence upon their subjects is repre- 
sented in theJaccompanying,cut. 





L. A. Eng. Co. 
THE SAN FRANCISCO POSTOFFICE IN 1849 (COR. PIKE AND CLAY STS). 


BACHING IT. 


Others, not willing to pay much for the mere name of “‘ boarding 
at the hotel,’’ formed mess-companies, pitched their own tent, bought 
a skillet and coffee-pot, and kept ‘‘ bachelor’s hall.”” This mode of 
life is familiarly known in California as ‘‘ranching.’’ Their tent or 
cabin is called the ‘‘ ranch,”’ from “‘ rancho,’’ the Spanish name for a 
farm. A large proportion of the miners still live inthis way. ‘‘ Ranch- 
ers’ usually cook by turns; sleep in bunks furnished with a pair of 
blankets and a few old clothes; a pair of trowsers rolled up with an 
old coat makes a pretty good pillow. ‘‘ Wash day’”’ among the ranch- 
ers comes but seldom and is never welcome, for there are no wives, 
nor daughters, nor Bridgets to do the washing. In San Francisco, 
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in 1849-50, there was but little washing done. Men had not yet learned 
how, and to have it done cost from six to nine dollars per dozen ; so 
it was generally found cheaper to give their check-shirts a good 
wearing (white was out of the question) and put on new ones. I 
have seen dozens of shirts, lying around in the streets and vacant 
lots, which had been worn once and never washed. 

The various classes thy. described are not made up of the isolated 
cases, but represent the great mass of the early denizens of the golden 
land; men who wore check-shirts and gray or red flannels instead of 
coats; trowsers fastened up by a leather girdle, such as was worn by 
John the Baptist, and they were planted down to their knees into the 
coarsest boots the market afforded. These were) thejmen'who, but a 
few months before, were known among their friends‘at homelas_doc- 
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tors, lawyers, judges and mechanics, clothed in broadcloth and fine 
linens. #*s 
EARLY AMUSEMENTS. 

One day, in crossing the bay in the Oakland ‘“‘ Steamer Clinton,”’ I 
saw a man posting on the side of the wheel-house the following bill, 
in large letters: ‘‘Great bear fight, in front of the American Hotel, 
in Oakland, between the red bear Sampson and a large Grizzly, on 
Sunday, January 29, 1854. The steamer Clinton will make two extra 
trips for the accommodation of the public.”’ 

In connection with bull-baiting, bear-fighting, etc., we had, by way 
of variety, a duel occasionally, in which an editor or politician was 
sometimes killed, as were the bulls and bears, in the presence of the 
excited multitude. 














THE BLUE-EYED CHIEF. 


BY IDAH M,. STROBRIDOE. 


T sounds a bit melodramatic, in these end-of-the-century 
days, to tell of a band of one-time hostile “red” men 
having a white chief—once a captive—who so learned 

to love his captivity that when freedom was to be had for 
the taking, he refused it, and lives still among them, volun- 
tarily. Contentedly—happily ? Whoknows? He saysso; 
and with no proof to the contrary we must needs believe 
him. 

Once, in every three years, he leaves his home among the 
mountains of eastern Oregon, and goes for a week to San 
Francisco by the sea. Once, in every three years, he may 
be seen there on the streets, in the park, at the theaters, on 
the beach, at the Cliff or the Heights, as strangers from 
the country are seen daily, and with nothing about him to 
mark him in any way as different from a thousand others. 
You might pass him dozens of times without particularly 
observing him, save that he is always accompanied by a 
woman so evidently of a different world from that which 
he has known, that your attention is at once arrested, and 
your curiosity is whetted to know the story—for a story 
there is, you are sure. And whata story! One does not 
have to go to fiction for tales of the marvelous; and these 
two—he, roughened, bearded and browned, clothed as the 
average American laborer taking a holiday ; she, with the 
bearing of a gentlewoman, and dressed as they do who 
have found the gold that lies at the end of the rainbow— 
these two have a tragic story, all their own, that few 
know. 

It is this: 

Back in those far days when the Pacific railroad was un- 
dreamed of—before we had so much as ever guessed there 
might in reality be a stage line between ‘the Missouri and 
the Sacramento—one noon the wheels of an emigrant 
wagon were moving down a wid. Nevada valley, where the 
sage gray of the short greasewood was the only thing 
green; moving so slowly that they seemed not to move at 
all. It was a family from one of the States of our Middle 
West, going to California. The man walked beside the 
slow-moving wagon. Sometimes some of the children 
walked too. The woman rode and held in her arms a wee 
boy whose sturdy arms struggled often to walk with the 
others—a blue-eyed boy, bonny and beautiful. 

Days and days of unblinking sunshine; and always the 
awful stillness of the plains. There had been weeks of it ; 
and this day when they came down into the broad “‘ wash” 
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that was the drain from the bordering mountain range, a 
thick heat lay on the land, making welcome the promised 
noon rest where the greasewood grew tall. All down the 
length of the now dry wash the brush was more than 
shoulder high—annually wetted by the full spring creek. 

When greasewood grows so high it may easily hide a foe. 

The wagon bumped and ground its wheels over the stones 
of the road, here in the wash, toward the row of tall 
greasewood a dozen yards away. Over there, they would 
halt for a noon rest ; over there they would eat their noon 
meal—drink from their scanty water supply—and then 
resume the dreary journey. 

This day was just such an one as all their other desert 
days had been ; the place seemed to them in nowise differ- 
ent from the other miles of endless monotonv. As they 
neared the high brush, one of the children—a fair-haired 
girl of eight, picking up a bright pebble from the road, 
held it up that her father might see. The other children 
walking beside the wagon picked up pebbles too—pebbles 
red, and purple, and green, that had come down the bed of 
the creek when the flood came. In the wagon the woman 
sat holding the blue-eyed boy in her arms. 

Then—— There was a swift, singing sound in the air, 
and one of the oxen staggered—bellowed—fell ! 

The sound of an arrow boring the air isn’t quite 
like anything else one may ever hear; and the man 
knew—before he heard the big steer’s roar of pain, 
that the thing he had feared—and had at last come to be- 
lieve he had no cause to fear, when weeks passed and it 
had not happened—had now, at last, come to them. 

Dashing out from the greasewood cover, the Indians— 
half naked and wholly devilish—made quick work of their 
victims. They did not dally in what they hadtodo. Back 
on the plains another wagon—two, three, four, a train — 
was coming ; they did not dare to stay to meet such num- 
bers. They struck only when sure of their strength. Now 
they were two to one—nay, ten men to one man! And he, 
that man, went down with a wife’s shrieks and the scream- 
ing of children’s voices in his ears. 

It was the old story of early times and emigrants on the 
plains ; you have heard it time and again. 

After the arrow, the knife; and bloody corpses left by 
a burning wagon. Things done to turn sick with horror 
the next lone wayfarers who should reach this gruesome 
spot. Human flesh and bone for the vultures of the air 
and wolves of the desert to feed upon, till—taken from 
their preying talon and tooth—they might be laid in the 
shallow graves hollowed by the roadside. 
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Yet one they spared The wee bonny laddie wrested 
from the clinging arms of a dying mother, was held apart 
to witness a butchery that strained the childish eyes with 
terror. He lived; but never was he to forget the awful 
scene of that hour in the desert. And when the brutal 
work was over, savage arms bore him away to their homes 
on the heights of near mountains gashed by many a cafion. 

There, for years upon years—growing from babyhood to 
boyhood ; from boyhood to youth—he lived among them, 
and so became as one of their tribe. They were a small 
tribe, these, of renegade Bannocks; shifting their camps 
further and further into the North, and away from the 
white man’s approach as civilization began to force them 
back. Northward, and at last into Oregon. 

The sturdy little frame remained sturdy. Some children 
’ there are who persist in thriving under the most adverse 
condition, and he was one of these. Yet, it must be ad- 
mitted, his captors were kind; for the Indian —savage 
though he may be—deals gently, always, with his children ; 
and this boy had become to them as their own. 

The baby words of the white man’s tongue were soon 
forgotten, and Indian gutturals took their place. The 
little feet were moccasined with deerskin, and the round 
cheeks daubed with paint. ‘The little body was kept warm 
with a rabbitskin robe. His food was their food—grass- 
seeds ground into paste, and game; and his friends were 
themselves. ‘T'o all intents and purposes he had become an 
Indian. 

When, at length, he reached early manhood he took to 
himself an Indian bride. ‘Then, the tribe made him their 
chief. 

Mines in the mountains had brought an army of pros- 
pectors into the once wild country. The mines prospered, 
and camps—permanent ones—multiplied. The red men 
saw their enemy growing in numbers beyond their strength 
to battle ; so the depredations became fewer and fewer, and 
finally ceased altogether. Lo is something of a philoso- 
pher, and he generally accepts defeat with a better grace 
than his white brother. These knew they were beaten, 
so they were willing to accept peace; and began to mix, 
by degrees, with the whites. They adopted the white 
man’s dress—some learned his speech. The blue-eyed 
chief, too, whose position among them was never quite 
clear to the miners, again learned the language that 
seemed as one he had never known. 

It was a long time before he came to realize that his 
chains of captivity had dropped away—rusted apart by 
time and circumstance,—and that he might now, if he so 
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chose, go back to the people of hisown blood. He thought 
of it dully, indifferently, at first—then deeply. The way 
was open for him! Hecould go! But he came to know 
that down in the depths of his heart an affection had 
grown up for these people who had made him their own, 
that no other people could lay claim to, ever. That for all 
the days of his life his lot was here. 

The awful events of that long-gone day in the desert 
were too deeply branded into his recollection ever to be for- 
gotten (young child though he was at the time) ; but time 
had dimmed its horrors, and the associations of a lifetime 
had dulled his sensibilities. 

No! he would remain among them. As he had been, he 
would still be, one of them. He had lost all desire to go. 
How many years had come and gone since the desire for 
liberty left him? He could not remember. This was his 
home—these were his people—he would stay. 

And there he is today. There, a dozen years ago, a San 
Franciscan, drawn by the mines, found him; and during a 
summer’s companionship, gaining his confidence, learned 
from his lips his story. 

Months later, this thrice-strange tale served to entertain 
half a score of people who met together in his parlors on 
his return. "They gathered around the story-teller, close 
listeners, intent on every syllable ; but one went white as 
she heard. And when she could see him apart and un- 
noted, she said: 

“*He is my brother. I saw them take him away. I was 
hid behind a greasewood bush—I do not know how they over- 
looked me. I saw it all—everything! ‘Then, those in an 
emigrant train behind ours came and took me with them. 
I was a little child then—only eight; and he, my brother, 
was younger. I know—I am sure this is he. Tell me all 
you can, for I must go and find him.” 

What that meeting was, no one can say. She found him 
there surrounded by those who were his nearest and dear- 
est—a brown-skinned wife and little bronze bairns—his ! 
She stood face to face with him, she clasped hands with 
him; and yet a lifetime and all the world lay between. 
Children of the loins of one father—born of the same 
mother—these two had nothing in common between them 
—nothing—save the yearning for a something that was 
always to lie just beyond. 

He yielded to her persuasions, and went home with her 
to see the city by the sea of which he had heard much, but 
knew nothing. It was a visit of but a few days; yet in 
that time no hour came that struck for each alike. Try as each 
would for a feeling of kinship, the other was ever a stranger. 
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She showed him the sights of the city, but he was more 
and more bewildered by what he saw. At the beach it 
was better; he seemed to understand the ocean best, 
though seeing it for the first time. She sought to awaken 
in him an interest in things of her world. And, to his 
credit be it said, he honestly tried to respond in the way 
she would have him. 

Up toward the Northeast was all he had interest in or 
heart for; and so, at the end of a week, he went back. 
Going, he pledged himself to come to her every three years 
for a week’s stay ; for “‘ blood is thicker than water,” and 
though they might never strike the same chord, yet, after 
all, she was his sister. 

Years wax and wane. Every third one brings in fulfill- 
ment of the promise the very commonplace looking brother’ 
who is something of a mystery to her metropolitan friends. 
Time has brought brother and sister a little more closely 
together, but it will mever bridge the chasm. Always 
there is a restraint, a reserve, which comes from a common 
knowledge that there are things in his past life he may 
not tell—yet, which she guesses with an unspoken, un- 
named fear. 

Once (when the bronze-brown woman was dead), he 
tried to accept civilized life as a finality. The month had 
not rounded out to fulness when each saw the futility of 
the attempt. 

Back on the rough Oregon mountains were sons and 
daughters, “‘flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone,” brown- 
skinned though they were; and he turned his back on the 
white man and his unfamiliar ways, and set his face to- 
ward those whom he knew best and loved. 

Somehow, you like and respect the man for going, as 
you couldn’t had he stayed 

The story reads like fiction, doesn t it? But the pity of 
it is that it is true. 





THE SANDS OF THE DESERT. 


BY HELEN AONES LEE. 


WIDE, dreary waste of gray stretched away to the 
faintly purple mountains at the south. The fierce 
August sun beat down upon the ever-shifting desert 
sands, from which the hot air rose in trembling waves. 
The monotony of gray was here and there broken by clumps 
of sagebrush. On the west and north, the desert was 
hemmed in by a low range of hills, on the opposite side of 
which flowed a shallow stream. The shifting sands of the 
desert had their counterpart in the restless, rolling, treach- 
erous quicksands of the river. 
At the northern limit of the gray landscape, stood a 
small adobe house of the type common to the frontiers of 
the West. Gray like its surroundings, with a roof of dry 
brush and mud, it could scarcely be distinguished from the 
waste of which it seemed a part. No sign of life disturbed 
the stillness. The inhabitants of this wilderness—if, in- 
deed, such there were—had doubtless sought relief from the 
heat in the noonday siesta. 

At last the long day drew toward its close. The sun 
dropped down behind the hills, which threw long shadows 
over the plain. The air was faintly stirred by a breath 
that stole in from the river through a gap in the hills. The 
door of the adobe house opened, and a young woman came 
out—a Mexican, small and rather pretty. She carried a 
bucket in her hand and went out to the well, which was not 
far from the house. Slowly unwinding the rope on the 
windlass, she lowered the bucket that was fastened to it 
into the well, humming a little Mexican love-song the while. 
Then she rewound the rope, emptied the water into the 
bucket she had brought out, balanced it on her head, and 
went into the house. 

Presently the appetizing odor of frijoles floated out on 
the air, and Carmen came out to the stone by the door to 
pound “jerky.” Looking down the desert toward the gap, 
she saw a cloud of dust moving slowly up the valley. By 
the time she had finished the *‘ jerky,” she could distinguish a 
speck in the distance. 

“*T must have supper ready by the time he gets here,’ 
she soliloquized, “for he will want me to go to town tonight 
for the dance.” 

The town was a little mining camp some five miles down 
the river. . 

The horse’s hoof-beats, muffled by the sand, drew nearer 
and nearer, and in a few minutes the jingle of spurs and 
Tonto’s whinny for water announced the arrival of Car- 
men’s husband. 


, 
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““Why were you so long coming ?” she asked, gently 
chiding. “I thought sure you would be here last night. 
What was the attraction in town?—Juan-?” the last witha 
sharp note of jealousy in it that did not escape him, though 
she tried to cover it up by a laugh. 

“Yes, if that pleases you!” he answered shortly. 

When he had attended to the horse and had washed, he 
went into the house and sat down to supper. The meal was 
eaten in silence. Then he went outdoors to smoke, and 
Carmen washed the dishes with a hitherto smouldering 
jealousy burning fiercely in her heart. 

By and by Manuel changed his clothes, saddled Tonto, 
and rode away without a word, leaving Carmen alone with 
her bitter thoughts. 

The hours dragged slowly along. She sat outside until 
the stars said that the night was half gone. Not a sound 
broke the silence, except the occasional long-drawn wail of 
a coyote, though she strained her ears to catch the sound of 
Tonto’s returning gallop. At last she laid her head down 
on her arms and sobbed herself to sleep. 

She was aroused by the sound of a horse approaching at 
full speed. She sprang to her feet just as Manuel reined 
up Tonto, dripping and panting, and threw himself out of 
the saddle. 

**Carmen, you must hide me !” 

Without a question, her love overcame the jealousy that 
had been consuming her, and she was ready to do his 
bidding. 

*“Where ?” she gasped. 

**'T’he old well!” he cried, running toward it, and catch- 
ing up the shovel as he ran. 

The old well was near the house and had been abandoned 
because of failure to strike water. It was about thirty feet 
deep, and had been timbered up to within three feet of the 
ground. ‘Three or four short boards were laid across the 
top of the timbers, and these, in turn, were covered by the 
desert sand, which was constantly drifting and blowing 
about. 

It was the work of but five minutes for Manuel to shovel 
off the sand and lift the boards. Carmen had gone for his 
reata; and, while he worked, she had driven an iron picket 
into the ground and fastened one end of the reata to it. 

Just at that instant, the distant sound of galloping hoofs 
smote upon their ears. 

There had been no time for words. With a hurried kiss 
and an agonized “hurry!” from Carmen, he slipped down 
into the well. 

Carmen drew the reata up, and at last succeeded in re- 
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placing the boards and covering them with the sand. Sothat 
she, herself, could hardly have told where the old well was. 
She pulled the picket out of the ground and carried it, with 
the reata and the shovel, back to the house. She tied the 
reata on the saddle and sent Tonto off by the trail over the 
hills to his customary grazing haunts up the river, knowing 
that he would not come back until the next evening. 

She had been in the house but a short time when Manu- 
el’s pursuers rode up and called for him. Carmen went to 
the door. 

“*Manuel is not here,” she said. ‘‘He has gone down to 
the dance. But what is the matter? Why do you want him ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” replied one of the men, “‘except that he 
just now killed Juana’s father.” 

“Yes,” added another, ‘‘just because the old man objected 
to his running away with the girl. That is why we want 
him.” 

Carmen sat with set lips while the men searched the 
place. They departed at daylight, after satisfying them- 
selves that there was no possible hiding-place that they had 
overlooked. 

Carmen stood in the door and watched them ride away 
down the valley until the cloud of dust that followed them 
crept through the gap and disappeared. 

“They did not find him, and they never will !” she ex- 
ulted, with a wild gleam in her eyes. 

She walked up and down in the shade of the house until 
the sun drove her in. Then she sat down on the floor and, 
clasping her hands around her knees, rocked back and forth, 
humming snatches of Manuel’s favorite songs, and occa- 
sionally breaking into a discordant laugh. 

She sat thus until the day had passed. Then Tonto 
came, and she mounted him and rode down the desert 
toward the Gap, with one furtive look at the buried well. 

The night was warm and still. Through the Gap came 
the murmur of the placid stream as it flowed quietly along 
over the rolling sand. When they reached the bank of the 
river, Carmen slipped to the ground and stood looking down 
at the reflection of the stars twinkling in the water. 

There was asplash. Then the river rippled on as before, 
and the riderless horse went homeward across the silent 
desert. 

Les Angeles, Cal 















CALIFORNIA'S California, “‘ the only State which ever admitted itself to the 
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SHE IS 
WROTE.”  phiet coolly states that Coronado (1540) found a town of 





Union,”’ will celebrate its 50th birthday next month. On 


CENTURY. the 9th of September, 1850, Congress ratified it—though not 


without serious grumbling at the impudence of the Pacific young- 
ster. And we have a good many reasons to celebrate ‘‘Admission 
Day.’’ 

If the East were as familiar as it might be with its own history, 
September 9 would be a national holiday, for no other one act of 
Congress has done so much for the Union as the admission of Cali- 
fornia to full sisterhood. Much as it has wrought for itself in the 
half century (and no other State has done so much), California has 
done far more for the country. 

In the first place, it saved the Union. There were 15 Free States 
and 15 Slave States; and California gave the North a majority in 
the Senate. It was the death-knell of Slavery. Financially, it set 
the Union up in business, invented sound money and up to date has 
produced the greater part ofall the nation ever handled. Geographic- 
ally, it has doubled the nation in area; for it directly caused all the 
States between the Mississippi and the Pacific. It taught the 
country big railroad-building, big mining, big steamboating and the 
noblest clipper ships in history. In a hundred lines of progress it 
has been the awakener of the provincials Back Home. Above all, it 
has taught Bigger Life. Fifty years ago almosta wilderness, it is 
today the most advanced State in the Union. It is richer, happier, 
healthier, per capita, than any one of its fifty-odd sisters. Its 
children average bigger and have fewer sicknesses; its old people 
live longer, its strong people have more good of life. It gets more 
out of the soil, per capita, than any other State—and ten times more 
out of the sky. And with all its incomprehensible wealth, its educa- 
tion, its refinement, it is above all things richest inits Art of Life. 
A vast proportion of its citizens were born a thousand or two 
thousand miles away, and in good homes; but to all of them Cali- 
fornia is Home in a sense no other State knows. It is not only 
where they live and like it; it is, in the words of an Irish Cali- 
fornian, “‘ the only place they’d be found dead living in.” And as 
they are not provincials who know no better, but know (between 
them) the whole earth, their preference means something. 


History by guess isa beautiful thing—and many there be 
that goin thereat. An Albuquerque Board of Trade pam- 


12,000 Indians there ; and that a Spanish garrison was stationed there 
**about the middle of the 15th century.’’ Namely, some 40 years be- 
fore Columbus discovered America. Albuquerque was founded in 
1706, with 30 families, by Gov. Cuervo. There was never an Indian 
town there, large or small. There never was an Indian town of 
12,000—or 6,000, or 3,000—north of Mexico. 

The Denver News makes “ Alva [r] Nunez [Nufiez] Cabeza de 
Baca [Vaca] ” “discover and name Colorado and Montana,”’ “ return 
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and settle permanently in the Suni [Zufii] mountains and Jamez 
[Jemez] hot springs in 1530’’—a trifle of six years before his journey 
was made; and beget families of whose “‘ lineal descendants ’’ the re- 
porter gets a “‘story.’’ Vacanever saw even New Mexico. He never 
was within 400 miles of Colorado—to say nothing of Montana. He 
never ‘‘returned,’’ but went straight to Spain and Paraguay; and 
never had a descendant or relative in New Mexico. The Baca family in 
New Mexico dates froma Mexican penal colony at Cebolleta, N. M., 
in this century. 

Meantime, a Los Angeles minister is in actively engaged in 
** Discovering New Mexico;’’ and a ‘Prof. Seymour Eaton,’’ who- 
ever he may be, who syndicates a ‘‘ Home Study Circle’’ to many 
newspapers, prints the most astoundingly ignorant and mendacious 
account of the Concuest that I have ever seen. Which is saying a 
great deal. These are a few typical advantages of relying upon a 
reporter for your education. A great many reporters are ifine fel- 
lows; but if they were historians or philosophers they would not 
need to be reporters. 





When men like Sir Wm. Vernon Harcourt standupin Par- “THEY 
liament and say: ‘‘Statesmen of the highest authority are OF HIS OWN 
impressing upon the British ¢4e fact that they are the best- HOUSEHOLD.” 


hated people in the world” (and that this zs a fact, every serious 
traveler knows); when an English historian of the standing of 
Goldwin Smith says that ‘“‘ we shall probably gain about the same 
measure of glory in history by the Boer war that we did by burning 
Joan of Arc’’—it is time, perhaps, for true and thoughtful English- 
men to ask themselves whether the real enemies of England are the 
sober critics who lament her wrongdoings, or the politicians who com- 
mit them. The crushing of the Boer republics is the fortieth war Eng- 
land has waged since Queen Victoria came upon the throne! Of all 
the forty, this is the second against white foes. All the rest have 
been against half-naked savages. And in the Crimea, England had 


help. 

This has not been because the English people are bullies, cowards 
and thieves. They are not. It is because they have a childish 
notion (dimly seen among some other civilized peoples), that some 
accidental jumping-jack politician has a Divine Right to lead them 
by the nose into anything that suits Aim. In all these forty wars no 
Joey Chamberlain has been killed. The people pay the freight. 
Enough ‘“ Duke’s sons, cook’s sons, sons of a hundred Earls”’ have 
been slain in these wars to populate a great city of brave men. That 
city—the second or third in size in all her Empire—would be worth 
far more to England than that innumerable multitude of graves in 
savage lands. ut it wasn’t worth so much to the temporary poli- 
tician. Not one of those brave ‘‘ Tommies”’ died fighting for his 
country—though he was bamboozled into thinking so. His country 
was never threatened by any of these wars. He died fighting, every 
husky one of him, for the politicians. 

In England and in the United States, the lesson the people most 
need to learn is that the Politicians are not the Country. nder the 
liberal monarchy and the broad republic alike, the People are the 
Country. And they had better be looking after the persons}]who 
bring them into disrepute; the persons who can make the country 
hated by mankind and blushed for by its best men at home. 


The reason why children are saucy only at a certain stage, “THE 
and politicians impudent all the time, is that children grow INSOLENCE 
up. Ifa politician were to grow up, he would be a states- OF OFFICE.” 


man; and the innumerousness of statesmen is more marked here 
than the decline of babies in France. And at any age, the only 
adequate reproof for impudence is a spanking. 
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Even at the risk of concussion of their brains, we cannot too often 
remind our politicians that they are not the People. They are our 


servants—yours and mine. ‘‘Honorable’’ is simply their livery. 
They are not to be hectored, bullied, nag ; not to be looked down 
on because they “go out to service.’ he servant is as good as 


his “‘ master,’ so long as he behaves as well. But when he assumes 
to own the house, and slaps his employer’s face, he needs to be re- 
minded that he did *‘ hunta job;’”’ that he appealed to us, the owners, 
to hire him instead of the other fellow ; and that we owe him nothing 
but courtesy and his wages during good behavior. We are under no 
covenant to beg his pardon for living on our own premises. 

It is a natural tendency of cooks, butlers and parties to talk about 
‘*Our House.” We tolerate that, indulgently. ‘That is natural to 
the kitchen and the nursery. But if the butler turns on us and says: 
‘* You blanked copperhead traitor, what do you mean by complaining 
that I don’t keep My house clean? For three cents I’d swat you!”’ 
And when the policeman who is courting the cook, and the ward 
autocrat who gets a hand-out at the pantry window, join the chorus— 
why, we get a new butler. That is, if we are men enough to be fit to 
be householders at all. 

In Uncle Sam’s domicile, No. 1, Union Square, it is always useful 
to remember that the butler and Uncle Sam are two persons. The 
Administration isn’t Uncle Sam, but his temporary servant. Em- 
ployers are very seldom ‘“‘traitors’’ to their hirelings. If there is 
any “‘ treason,” ‘it is the other way. The Administration is not even 
the Republican Party. If it were, there would be no need of a new 
election this fall. e could “‘let it go at that.”” The Administra- 
tion is simply the butler we hired four years ago. He has donea 
great deal we did not engage him to do—things that “came up.” 
Perhaps he did right—he swears he did. But we will decide in 
November. Until then, let him and his beneficiaries explain, not 
threaten. We shall know, then, what the Republican party is. 
Meanwhile it is premature, stupid and impudent for a few thousand 
office-holders to tell the seven and a half million voters who 
gave them their jobs what the party is or isn’t, and threaten us if we 
do not bow down to the Machine as the party. As to National Con- 
ventions, they have become about as representative of the party as a 
salt codfish is of Newfoundland. They ‘‘came from there,’’ once— 
but they are cut and dried. 

There are still Lincoln Republicans; Republicans to whom that 
dearest name in all our history is not a mere name, read in the par- 
tisan sheet and known nothing about—but an inspiration, a standard, 
a rallying cry. Andin his undying words they have their political 
bible—a justification for their every step; a bible none of the 
Machine crowd dare quote. 

As we have only 65,000 American soldiers in the Philippines, 
where ‘“The War is Over” and has been for the better part 


to police seventy ‘million Americans under the Constitution, is not 
enough to police our “‘peaceful’’ new Crown Colony; as we cannot 
spare men from it to go to China and keep the several thousand 
American men, women and children there from being hacked to 
death; as we have to get troops for that purpose by dribbles 
from this side of the work ; as to get them here we have to open 
our military prisons (like Alcatraz); as the American soldiers in the 
Philippines not only cannot go to China but cannot come home—the 
First Class in Mental Arithmetic will please stand up and tell us how 
much farther we can go in our dream of Empire before we shall need 
a Draft. It pulls hard now to find soldiers for the Administration 
wars. None of your acquaintances are enlisting—as they did in the 
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Cuban war, before we saw into the game. The recruits now are from 
the unplaced—and even they come siow as cold molasses. And the 
Empire only two years old! Within five years, if we continue, we 
shall have to draft soldiers to keep the Philippines in their present 
‘*peacefulness,’’ to say nothing of carrying on our other Imperial pro- 
grams. Those men in Luzon cannot stay forever. Some time they 
will die and have to be replaced. Any one who knows of 65,000 
Americans anxious to take their place can hear of something to his 
advantage by addressing Gen. Corbin. To keep up our lick as a “‘World 
Power ’’ we must soon either take Americans by force, or hire Hes- 
sians as George III did. For with all our modern inventions, no way 
has yet been discovered to run wars or Empires without soldiers. 
Republics are the only enterprise that doesn’t need them. 


Joan of Arc was a French person so wicked andignorant THE 





that she objected to England’s clubbing ‘“‘ Liberty and Civ- VIRGIN OF 


ilization ”’ into the head of France as it is now clubbing 

them into the Transvaal. In other words, she was a Fifteenth Cen- 
tury Boer. She put herself at the head of other misguided persons, 
and routed several English armies. Not being a Politician At a Safe 
Distance, but a mere heroine in the van of battle, she was captured at 
last; and in the spirit of Good Government her captors delicately 
roasted her alive at the stake, in the public street. A courteous hint 
unto this day not to forget to say “‘ Yes, Ma’am, thank you, Ma’am,”’ 
when the Empire orders you to eat her Alger Brand of Tinned 
Liberty and pay extra for the can. 


There were two ways to meet the Chinese crisis. One was THE 


DOMREMY. 


to sit around for two months, flirting at garden-parties and SHAME OF 


bickering as to which nation’s general should wear most 

peacock feathers (while our people were being butchered by the 
Chinese A. P. A.), and later to “‘ take vengeance ”’ on China by butcher- 
ing a much larger number of Chinese; of course including the full 
proportion of women and children—for who are we that we shouldn’t 
beat the heathen Chinee at his own game ? 

The other way would have been to jump to the rescue, as men 
jump when women are in peril: to fight through to them and save 
them, with what men there were for the job—or die trying. And 
thereafter to presenta punitive billto China for damages. Of course 
you can’t pay for blood—but there is an international fiction which 
accepts coin, not as a bargain but asa fine. We have massacred a 
good many foreigners, ourselves, in this Christianland. Our Boxers 
have murdered Chinese in Rock Springs and other centers of civiliza- 
tion ; Italians in New Orleans; and Negroeseverywhere. The blood 
of our last ‘‘anti-foreigner’’ massacre is hardly dry on the streets of 
New Orleans. But we donot expect China, Italy or the Hottentot 
Kingdom to invade us and punish the authorities, who did not stop 
these barbarities, by slaughtering 50,000 Americans who didn’t do 
them or see them—and very likely voted against those same author- 
ities. 

Oh, well, we are different! So we are. But justice isn’t. The 
Lion likes his own blood pretty well, and Chinese very little. If his 
own folks were butchered, he might be a brute. But a nation is 
an aggregation of people to keep them from being in a mass as 
foolish or as brutal as any one of them might be alone. An ounce of 
saving the Americans in Pekin would be worth—to them and to us— 
several tons of avenging them. 


When a partisan can find no arguments for his side in “THOU 


CHINA. 


Bible, Declaration of Independence or Constitution, he falis SHALT 


back on the crushing logic: ‘‘ You’re a traitor. You’re a 
kicker. You’re against things as they are. You view everything 


NOT.” 
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HISTORY. hackmen—who of course do not mean to leave us any un- 
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with alarm.’’ And that food seems to feed that class of mind. 
Knowing nothing of history, these people are unaware that every- 
thing the world has ever done has been by the ‘“*kickers.’’ Moses, 
Christ, Luther, Washington, Lincoln—they were “ against things” as 
they were. Every great step in Religion, Art, Literature, Human 
Freedom, has been by the “‘ kicking ’’ of men who were not satisfied 
with the Machine. There is not a single exception in the long march 
of history. ‘There never will be. But these blessed innocents, who 
expect us to be as innocent—they do not know how Christianity, the 
Protestant Church, Magna Charta, the Declaration of Independence, 
arose ; nor how this ceased to be a slave nation. They think it was 
all done by the Administration—by the Jewish church, the Roman 
church, John, George III and Buchanan—or, more probably, by Wm. 
McKinley, allinalump. As for the taunt of negation; if they will 
look in a dictionary for what “‘ Decalogue’’ means, and then (in an 
old book their mothers can probably produce) what it was, they will 
discover that it also was “‘negative.”’ It is all ‘“‘ Thou shalt not.”’ 


THE LETTER A Gentleman from the Country asked an Unprejudiced 
AND 
THE SPIRIT. ** Er-Isn’t our Noble Ruler going a leetle beyond his con- 


Feeder at the Federal Trough : 


stitutional rights ?’’ 

“Sh!” said the Unprejudiced, soothingly, “‘ You alarm yourself 
without reason. Here is our Noble Ruler’s own visiting card—he 
gave it to me personally. Look at it! Can you find the word Dic- 
tator on it? ell, how can a man be a dictator if he doesn’t call 
himself one? I trust you are not so uneducated as to think there 
could be Imperialism, Crown Colonies, or Wars of Conquest unless we 
called them so on our official letterheads.”’ 

And the Gentleman from the Country went home Comforted. 


The present is not so much a campaign as a crisis. To 
such as cam see up street over the heads of the roaring 


fuddled view—this year 1900 means not one party or another given 
the offices and emoluments ; it means save our country or accept a 
new one. There is only one issue— Republic or Empire. Silver is 
not an issue. We settled that four years ago, and put the Republi- 
cans in to establish Sound Money. Their hands were free to do it. 
They say they did it. They congratulated us, and we them, that 
honest money was nailed to the masthead and could not be pulled 
down by any wicked conspirator. If they lied, they are not to be 
trusted. If they are such bunglers that they didn’t make a water- 
tight law when they had a chance, and were sworn to—no more are 
they to be trusted. Any remarks about currency from them are im- 
pudent. The one issue is the one they have created—Imperialism. 
The Lion is a Republican ; and he has funny ideas (encouraged by 
history) about his party. It was founded in protest. The voters 
who elected Lincoln were not born all of a sudden nor created by a 
wave of God’s hand to establish a new party. They were men who 
had belonged to other parties and loved them—but loved their coun- 
try better. Whatever it is now—and the Lion hopes it has enough 
Lincoln in it still—the Republican party was made by men who re- 
belled against outworn and corrupt machines that they might save 
the Union. History is said to repeat itself. And it has serious need to. 


FLATTERING How the politicians do flatter our intelligence, to be sure! 
Us TO 
OUR FACES. dare haul it down in Cuba? ‘Shall we desert the graves of 


‘*Who dares haul down the Flag in Luzon?”’ Then why 


our soldiers in Luzon?’ Are they any more sacred than the graves 
of our soldiers in Cuba? ‘Shall we throw away Dewey’s magnifi- 
cent victory at Manila?’”’ Then why “throw away” Sampson’s at 
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Santiago? To promise the Filipinos the self-government we prom- 
ised Cuba would be “‘a policy of scuttle.” Then why scuttle from 
Cuba? ‘Oh, we promised.’?’ Why did we promise to “scuttle?” 
Because it was right. We didn’t promise in the Philippines. Shall 
we not do right unless we have promised to? It would be a nice 
defense for a gentleman in court for embezzlement to say: ‘‘ Why, 
I gave Jones his money all right! As to Smith’s, I never told him I 
wouldn’t steal it.’’ Verily, our politicians must take their makers 
for Young Persons. 


The Lion is officially requested to favor a Third Ticket. YES 
He cannot, unless Time will OR 
“Make me a boy again, 

Just for tonight.” 

For it would be to forget all the Out-door World has taught him. 
The way to shoot is to shoot like Warren at Bunker Hill—*‘ when you 
see the whites of their eyes.”” And not in the air. That isa little 
too Chinese. This year America expects every man to do his duty as 
he sees it—and to look sharp that what calls itself his duty may not 
be his palate, his lazy-bone, or his memory. It expects him to stand 
up and be counted like a man, “* yes”’ or “‘ no,’’ on one plain question— 
Republic or Empire. It is no time for foredoomed experiments or 
for dodging—and a Third Ticket is dodging because neither of the 
others tastes good. The mere partisan on either side who voted 
merely because he was born that way will be less guilty of the results 
than the man who lost his vote because he was too fastidious. ‘‘ Un- 
der which king, Bezonian ?’’ 


The Lion is not a Walking Delegate. He would not be al- THE 





lowed to be a Workingman if he wished—for he works USES OF 


nearer three than two “labor days” every twenty-four 
hours in the year, Sundays and holidays included. His sympathies 
are mostly with the relatively Few who Count—though with every 
living man in precisely the proportion that that man does count. He 
is sorry for the incompetents, but not disposed to rage against their 
predestination. Probably God knew His business. 

But it is not with those who haven’t brains enough to “ get along 
on”? that we need quarrel. The Unfortunate are as Heaven made 
them. The ones who are to be pitied and blamed, who are danger- 
ous to their country, are those who do not use what brains they have. 
They are more dangerous even than the rascals—for no country in 
human history ever contained rascals enough at any given time to 
send that country wrong if the Decent People did their duty. That 
countries so often go wrong is simply because Good Citizens give 
their minds some partisan Mother Winslow's Soothing Syrup and 
Guess it will be All Right. It never was, and never will be, All 
Right, in any country—empire, oligarchy, despotism, or savagery— 
where men fail to do the best they know; and in a republic it is 
speedily fatal. 

A man whose common-sense has outlasted several administrations 
remarked: ‘‘ Be ye not deceived; God is not mocked.’’ It is a true 
saying, however we define God. The eternal Truth cannot be 
mocked. In our dignified modern way we put it, ‘‘ Don’t fool your- 
self.’’ 

Any man fools himself who thinks he is doing his duty by his 
country when he pawns his conscience to his party ; when he leaves 
the nation’s honor to a ward-heeler, State committeeman, National 
chairman or whole Machine; when he lets them do his thinking ; 
when he permits them to do for his mother-land what he would never 
think of doing in his personal and business relations ; when he in- 
vestigates less carefully a national policy than he would a request for 
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a loan of $500. Our politicians, no matter how honest, are always 
under strain of the terrific temptations of Opportunity and Power. 
They always need watching. And if they fall—as they sometimes 
do—they are less guilty than the men who had no temptations save 
the contemptible ones of laziness or timidity, and whose duty it was 
to help the officials they had put in the way of temptation—to help 
them by keeping a clear eye and a steady hand on them. 


AND Even in business they fool themselves who think they can 
“ BUSINESS leave the Machine to make their peace with Heaven. If 
SENSE.” money is their god, they should at least be bright enough 
to see that they get it; for the politicians are as likely to pocket pro- 
ceeds as principles. The Philippines, for instance, which make Mr. 
Beveridge’s mouth water, cost, two hundred millions, so far. 
Who gets it? You? Your neighbor—farmer, merchant, teacher, 
laborer? No. Less than one per cent. of the American people. 
Who paysit? Allofus. We pay, by the 2-cent stamp, the millions 
that go to army contractors, syndicates, concessionaires of franchises 
among our conquered peoples. We have no objection to contractors 
or syndicates, so long as they behave themselves. The only point is 
that the American public has changed its character if it goes 
on paying tribute to them and getting nothing back, after it 
once realizes the game—or if it is too dense to see through the game 
pretty soon. 

Even “‘ the laboring man though a fool need not err therein,”’ 

enlist his brains in the Army of the Unemployed. 


Dr. David P. Barrows, of the State Normal School at San Diego, 
and a valued contributor to these pages, has been summoned to an 
important administrative position in the school system which our 
Commission is establishing in Manila. Dr. Barrows will honor the 
place. He is not only of accepted scholarship and high character, 
but—what is far rarer among our representatives—of great and 
proved gift for understanding and being understood by the Weaker 
Peoples. 

Constance Goddard Du Bois, author of “‘A Soul in Bronze,’’ is 
spending her vacation in trying to relieve the distresses of the Mis- 
sion Indians in San Diego County. In City and State (Phila.) of 
June 7, Miss Du Bois has a powerful and true article on the out- 
rageous methods of some of our ‘‘Indian Education’’; and particu- 
larly the ignorant and cruel law which Miss Reel, Superinteadent of 
all Indian Schools, is trying to have passed. 


It is more than half a century since the highest and keenest Ameri- 
can satire was written, but the Biglow Papers never wear out. It 
was the Mexican war of which Lowell penned the sarcastic : 

. The side of our Country must allus be took— 
President Poik, you know, HB is our Country.” 
But it bias abe as deep now. 


The militant Bookman, ina really able analysis of his surrender, 
diagnoses Roosevelt as “‘ the grown-up boy of our politics.’”’ Which 
is the truth, but not the pity of it. Our generous, high-souled, 
high-spirited National Boy has fallen in with the blasé rakes of 
politics who think him far more fool than we do—but can use him. 

The hot weather in three great Eastern cities has already this 
summer killed more people than ever died in all California by earth- 
quakes. 

Our Joaquin Miller has gone to China to witness whatever may 
come of the plungings of J. Bull and others in that shop. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 


nor 
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WHICH IS 
WRITTEN 


> 





The West is so full of real ro- 
mance, the romance that was, and 
<a is, and shall be, that to those who know 
” its truth at all there is perennial wonder at the 


ys Pe blindness of our writers, tugging at their boot- 

straps, cooking up snippy little make-believe romances from FOUND 

the lonely larder of their inner consciousness. Apparently THE 

the chief trouble with literature nowadays is that so many BONANZA. 


people write without knowing anything in particular. 

A standing reproach to these spinners out of vacancy is such a 
book as McLoughlin and Old Oregon, by Eva Emery Dye. Mrs. 
Dye knew something—she has, in fact, a rather excellent reputation 
for knowing things—and her story of the heroic old Hudson’s Bay 
Governor at Vancouver, who was very really ‘“‘the Father of 
Oregon,” reads like a romance. It should—for it 7s a romance, 
though true. This white-headed, irascible, courtly, great-hearted 
Canadian and his significant career; the mode of life under that 
most romantic corporation in human history (the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany); the oscillations of the balance of Fate when Oregon was 
booked for England, agreed to in the East, but disputed by a hand- 
ful of American pioneers until their contagious pluck gave the 
nation the watchword ‘54-40 or Fight’’—these things and what 
went with them make the book more readable than two-thirds of our 
novels. 

Mrs. Dye’s style is perfervid for so long a span; her California 
chapters are less accurate than the rest—even in spelling; as 
‘*Presidio’’ for Presidio; ‘‘Guadaloupe’’ for Guadalupe ; “‘ serape ”’ 
for zarape ; and ‘* San Dolores’’—which ‘there ain’t no sich a per- 
son.”’ Neither were there nuns in the Franciscan Missions — and 
after the secularization at that! But these are superficial blemishes, 
and Mrs. Dye’s kindling, as well as learned, ‘‘chronicle’’ of the 
beginnings of Oregon is a book forall our libraries and a book to 
read. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


A slouchingly-written, poorly printed, abominably illus- A HAWAIIAN 
trated, well-intended and well-informed patch-work of a HODGE- 
book is Beneath Hawaiian Paims and Stars, by E. S&S. PODGE. 
Goodhue, Government physician at Wailuku. Absolutely without 
style, coérdination or sense of letters, and not particularly judicial 
in such of his estimates as concern politics, Dr. Goodhue is never- 
theless equipped with some years of residence in the islands, a 
worthy intention and a habit of saying whatever comes next his 
tongue. He conveys much informaticn; much unintentional amuse- 
ment. Anexample of this faculty is in his statement that Prest. 

Dole ‘‘ has been denied the blessing of a mother,’’ which certainly is 
a great hardship. A man would sooner be denied almost anything 
else. The Editor Pub. Co., Cincinnati, O. $1.50. 


Toa Yankee—and there are so many of us in the West— WAY 
there is a certain little ‘“‘ funny feeling ”’ in the spine at run- DOWN 
ning across the old words and phrases we haven’t seen or EAST. 





AND 
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a loan of $500. Our politicians, no matter how honest, are always 
under strain of the terrific temptations of Opportunity and Power. 
They always need watching. And if they fall—as they sometimes 
do—they are less guilty than the men who had no temptations save 
the contemptible ones of laziness or timidity, and whose duty it was 
to help the officials they had put in the way of temptation—to help 
them by keeping a clear eye and a steady hand on them. 


Even in business they fool themselves who think they can 


“ BUSINESS leave the Machine to make their peace with Heaven. If 





SENSE.” money is their god, they should at least be bright enough 
to see that they get it; for the politicians are as likely to pocket pro- 
ceeds as principles. The Philippines, for instance, which make Mr. 
Beveridge’s mouth water, cost, two hundred millions, so far. 
Who gets it? You? Your neighbor—farmer, merchant, teacher, 
laborer? No. Less than one per cent. of the American people. 
Who paysit? Allofus. We pay, by the 2-cent stamp, the millions 
that go to army contractors, syndicates, concessionaires of franchises 
among our conquered peoples. We have no objection to contractors 
or syndicates, so long as they behave themselves. The only point is 
that the American public has changed its character if it goes 
on paying tribute to them and getting nothing back, after it 
once realizes the game—or if it is too dense to see through the game 
pretty soon. 

Even ‘“‘ the laboring man though a fool need not err therein,’’ nor 
enlist his brains in the Army of the Unemployed. 


Dr. David P. Barrows, of the State Normal School at San Diego, 
and a valued contributor to these pages, has been summoned to an 
important administrative position in the school system which our 
Commission is establishing in Manila. Dr. Barrows will honor the 
place. He is not only of accepted scholarship and high character, 
but—what is far rarer among our representatives—of great and 
proved gift for understanding and being understood by the Weaker 
Peoples. 

Constance Goddard Du Bois, author of “‘A Soul in Bronze,’’ is 
spending her vacation in trying to relieve the distresses of the Mis- 
sion Indians in San Diego County. In City and State (Phila.) of 
June 7, Miss Du Bois has a powerful and true article on the out- 
rageous methods of some of our ‘“‘Indian Education’’; and particu- 
larly the ignorant and cruel law which Miss Reel, Superintendent of 
all Indian Schools, is trying to have passed. 


It is more than half a century since the highest and keenest Ameri- 
can satire was written, but the Biglow Papers never wear out. It 
was the Mexican war of which Lowell penned the sarcastic : 

“The side of our Country must allus be took— 
And President Poik, you know, HB 1s our Country.” 
But it bites just as deep now. 


The militant Bookman, in a really able analysis of his surrender, 
diagnoses Roosevelt as “‘ the grown-up boy of our politics.’”” Which 
is the truth, but not the pity of it. Our generous, high-souled, 
pe ae ay National Boy has fallen in with the blasé rakes of 
politics who think him far more fool than we do—but can use him. 

The hot weather in three great Eastern cities has already this 
summer killed more people than ever died in all California by earth- 
quakes. 

Our Joaquin Miller has gone to China to witness whatever may 
come of the plungings of J. Bull and others in that shop. 

Cuas. F. LuMMIs. 
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the lonely larder of their inner consciousness. Apparently THE 


the chief trouble with literature nowadays is that so many 
people write without knowing anything in particular. 

A standing reproach to these spinners out of vacancy is such a 
book as McLoughlin and Old Oregon, by Eva Emery Dye. Mrs. 
Dye knew something—she has, in fact, a rather excellent reputation 
for knowing things—and her story of the heroic old Hudson’s Bay 
Governor at Vancouver, who was very really ‘“‘the Father of 
Oregon,” reads like a romance. It should—for it is a romance, 
though true. This white-headed, irascible, courtly, great-hearted 
Canadian and his significant career; the mode of life under that 
most romantic corporation in human history (the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany); the oscillations of the balance of Fate when Oregon was 
booked for England, agreed to in the East, but disputed by a hand- 
ful of American pioneers until their contagious pluck gave the 
nation the watchword ‘54-40 or Fight’’—these things and what 
went with them make the book more readable than two-thirds of our 
novels. 

Mrs. Dye’s style is perfervid for so long a span; her California 
chapters are less accurate than the rest—even in spelling; as 
‘**Presidio’’ for Presidio; ‘‘Guadaloupe’’ for Guadalupe ; “‘ serape ’’ 
for zarape ; and ‘‘ San Dolores’’—which ‘there ain’t no sich a per- 
son.”’ Neither were there nuns in the Franciscan Missions — and 
after the secularization at that! But these are superficial blemishes, 
and Mrs. Dye’s kindling, as well as learned, ‘‘chronicle’’ of the 
beginnings of Oregon is a book forall our libraries and a book to 
read. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


BONANZA. 


A slouchingly-written, poorly printed, abominably illus- A HAWAIIAN 
trated, well-intended and well-informed patch-work of a HODGE- 


book is Beneath Hawaiian Paims and Stars, by E. S&S. 
Goodhue, Government physician at Wailuku. Absolutely without 
style, codrdination or sense of letters, and not particularly judicial 
in such of his estimates as concern politics, Dr. Goodhue is never- 
theless equipped with some years of residence in the islands, a 
worthy intention and a habit of saying whatever comes next his 
tongue. He conveys much informaticn; much unintentional amuse- 
ment. Anexample of this faculty is in his statement that Prest. 
Dole “‘ has been denied the blessing of a mother,’’ which certainly is 
a great hardship. A man would sooner be denied almost anything 
else. The Editor Pub. Co., Cincinnati, O. $1.50. 


Toa Yankee—and there are so many of usin the West— WAY 


there is a certain little ‘‘ funny feeling ”’ in the spine at run- DOWN 


ning across the old words and phrases we haven’t seen or 
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heard since way Back Yonder. To this memorial ticklishness Up in 
Maine, ‘‘Stories of Yankee life told in verse” by Holman F. 
somewhat appeals. It is no such Yankee verse as Walter Foss’s, even ; $ 
and Congressman Littlefield’s introduction is hardly short of silly 
but there are some flashes of homely wit Lang thos of New England. 
and ever so many Forgotten Words. » bar dedicates his book 
“To my friend and fellow in the craft of Scheme ” So he is evidently 

young. The book is unusually pretty. Small, Maynard & Co., Bos- 
ton 1. 


That Egerton Castle has the wrist for a good story, he has 


SHORT more than once demonstrated, for his Pride of Jennico and 
STORIES. Young April were both out of the average. His latest book 


confirms his standing—a collection of six shor. stories under the 
rather unpromising title Marshfield the Observer. 'There is more 
strategy in these tales, and no less action. ‘‘Guests of the Wolf- 
Master,”’ in particular, is a story one is willing to read again; and 
-_— is not a trivial one in the lot. H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 
1.50. 

There is something of a real going back to the old days in 


HUMAN reading James Lane Allen’s 7he Reign of Law. Mr. Allen’s 


HEMP. nervous system is indeed of the most tense modernity; his 
style exquisite almost beyond sound health ; his strength a trifle hectic. 
But the theme and aim of this almost passionate culture-voice go 
back to the simplicities. The tale—or rather the idyl—of the Man 
who Cared ; the hero of a lonely battle against infinitely greater odds 
than were at Manila Bay; the Early Martyr in the arena of the Ken- 
tucky hemp-fields and torn by the orthodox lions—there is something 
elemental in it, and a great deal that is noble. Perhaps it might have 
rather more of both, under a little less violin-like style. Certainly 
some of Mr. Allen’s historical estimates are curiously topsy-turvy. 
But it is not a book to quarrel with. On the contrary, it is something 
to be grateful for. That gratitude may ensue is indicated by the fact 
that 40,000 copies were ordered before the book was out. The Mac- 
millan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 


A neatly made album of Glimpses of the Grand Caiion of 


cANON Arizona, by Henry G. Peabody, of Boston, has unusual 


VIEWS. merit. It contains a couple of dozen admirable reproduc- 
tions of Mr. Peabody’s own 6x8 negatives of the Cajfion (of which no 
one has made better) and 16 smaller ones from Cataract Cafion, the 
Cliff dwellings of Walnut Cafion, and the Petrified Forest; with a 
— introductory sketch. Published by Fred Harvey, Kansas 

ity. 


A man who can write such a book certainly does not need to 


STORY OF A be either tramp or roustabout; and it is pleasant to be 
“HOBO.” assured that Bart Kennedy has ceased to bea 4 Man Adrift. 


It is a taking book, with its bluntness, its ignorances, its strenuous- 
ness, and its Old Adam. We do not mind if it is rather mendacious 
in what little it touches upon California—that is every tramp’s privi- 
lege. Its strength is in its apparently true pictures of life as a deck- 
hand, oyster-dredger, coal-shoveler, miner, hobo and various other 
utilities Mr. Kennedy writes in his autobiography. There is a suspi- 
cion in us that he was at one time hobo “‘ pardner’”’ of a youth already 
much better known to fame and much likelier to grow therein—Jack 
London. H. 8S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


“ GREENERY The Green Carnation style of Robert Hichens, and the skill 
YALLERY,” of his uncanny plots, are by now well known. He seems to 


STRONG. have lisped in epigrams and the epigrams came; and still 
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they come. They are uncommonly epigrammatic epigrams, too. 
Perhaps we could more easily read the story if we had not to stop at 
every ph to let the distillation of words percolate into our 
duller heads—it is a little painful to be so deadly bright all the time 
as Mr. Hichens demands of us. But he Aas a story, an extraordinary 
one—‘‘dickydong’’ but compelling. The passion of an abnormal 
woman for an abnormal gem—and for all gems in their order—is 
worked out with st ‘orce. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. C.C. 
Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Had Job been a modern instead of an ancient critic, he THE BEST 
never would have said: ‘‘ My desire is. . . that mine adver- “ ALEXANDER 
sary had written a book.’’ His adversary would have done so THE GREAT.” 


already—and the vast majority of those who had done so would be 
his adversaries. For the Crown Jewel of Long-Suffering—the Great 
Carbuncle of Patience, as it were—was of a well-edged discrimination 
and an unliquified backbone. He might more likely have wished that 
his friend would write a good book—or almost any person. And so 
does many a reviewer today, beset with weariness to which Job was 
astranger. For since we must read, a good book amid our press- 
rabble is as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 

A good book in guess-work days when so many of the itching 
crowd forget that the first preparation for writing is not a pen and a 
vocabulary, but the knowing something, is Alexander the Great, by 
Benj. Ide Wheeler, President of the University of California. In a 
style almost as gratefully limpid as the classics, with learning in 
every point, with not only a strong hand of mastery but the rare 
fine hand of comprehension, it gives us our best view of one of the 
world’s greatest figures ; not only in his acts but in their relations to 
the long scope of history. With all the handsome dress of the 
** Heroes of the Nations”’ series, it has more horizon than any other 
I have seen in all that long and respectable catalogue of more than a 
score of volumes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


One finds disappointment in Chas. Fleming Embree’s 4 A REVOLT 


Dream of a Throne. Mr. Embree has a warm fancy, a FROM 


dramatic feeling, and not a bad hand at construction. His 
plot is not particularly impossible, as such plots go; nor would its 
ople be if they lived somewhere else—on the stage, for instance. 
ut in Mexico, they are impossible. They talk, think and act not as 
Mexicans but as stage properties. ‘The writer’s thorough knowledge 
of Mexican life’’ is a figment. He has none—and a crude knowledge 
of Mexican history. It is a serious mistake for any young man, how- 
ever brilliant, to live a year or so on Chapala and watch the clouds, 
and guess at the people from his own inner consciousness, and at 
digested history by some gossip’s version. To Mr. Embree “‘Hidalgo 
was an adventurer,’’ “‘All Mexicans are liars,’’ and all history of the 
Ixtlilxochitl school. This is the more pity, because Mr. Embree has 
an attractive gift; and if he will learn in youth that nothing is so 
important as to know ae are talking about, he may do well by 
himself. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Dr. Geo. P. Garrison, of the University of Texas, whose THE 


MEXICO. 


fine and widening work in stimulating study of Western FATHER OF 


history has been referred to in these pages, is now in Mex- 

ico with some of his pupils, exploring the archives. He has just 
reprinted, as a ‘‘separate’’ from the American Historical Review, 
the valuable ‘‘ Memorandum of Moses Austin’s Journey,’’ 1796-1797, 
from Virginia to Washington Co.,Mo. It was a remarkable journey ; 
and this journal of the man who made it, and who later led the first 
** American ”’ colonization of Texas, is interesting from many points 
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of view. The document is carefully edited by Dr. Garrison. The 
author, Austin, Texas. 


MEAT A very surprising and powerful piece of work is that 
FOR between the modest covers of Rev. Charles Ferguson’s 7he 
MEN. Religion of Democracy. It is conceived on a lofty plane, 


written with astonishing vigor and breadth of expression, “‘ daring 
all that a man may dare,” and with a dignity, sweep and prophecy of 
no common order. It is not invariably sound in its tenets, I should 
say, but it is powerful, sonorous and uplifting all through. 


The U. S. Geological Survey (Washington) issues a timely and solid 

mphiet by Frank C. Schrader and Alfred H. Brooks, being the 

eliminary Report on the Cape Nome Gold Region, Alaska. Maps 
and photographs add to its usefulness. 

The Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and Art, University 
of Pennsylvania, is always of worth. Late numbers contain inter- 
esting articles by Stewart Culin, the indefatigable and sound pursuer 
of all the games of man (non-political). 

Wm. Doxey, now of 15 E. Seventeenth street, New York, announces 
a new Rubaiyat, illustrated in line by Florence Lundborg, a Cali- 
fornia girl of much more than California reputation. 


Chas. A. Keeler’s new book of poems will be brought out this fall 
by Robertson, San Francisco. It will be decorated by Mrs. Keeler. 


Sports Afield continues to grow in favor and in worth as a manful 
exponent of manful sport. Chicago, $1.50 a year. 


LANDMARKS CLUB. 


T is earnestly hoped that those who have heretofore 
assisted the Club in its work of safeguarding and pre- 
serving from vandalism and decay the magnificent old 

Missions and other historic landmarks of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and all others with head and heart enough to be 
interested in such a cause, will bestir themsélves to contrib- 
ute funds. Membership dues are but $1 a year; larger 
sums are even more welcome, and all moneys go net to the 
work. The Club has already raised and expended over 
$3,500—and got nearly $5,000 worth of work done for that 
money—at the Missions of San Juan Capistrano, San Fer- 
nando and San Diego At each there is a great deal more 
needing to be done; and there is need of a few hundred 
dollars at the picturesque @stsfencia of Pala. 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Previously acknowledged, $3,780.96. 

New contributions—C. C. Reynolds, Los Angeles, $5. 

$1 each—J. E. Haverstick, Philadelphia; Arthur Macdonald Dole, 
Pomona, Cal.; Dr. J. A. Munk, Los Angeles; Bertrand E. Taylor, 
Boston. 
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WHOPPING GRAPE FRUIT.” 


BY M. C. FREDERICK. 


HE big grapevine of Santa Barbara is almost as famous as 
Santa Barbara itself. It is well known that a part of the 
body of the original vine, which was showing signs of age 

and decay, was sent to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 
1876; but a cutting from the same, planted years before, had grown 
until it almost rivaled the parent in size, so the loss of the latter was 
not much regretted, and in a short time its place was quite filled by 
its offspring. 

Within the last year this second giant has died, and its trunk is ex- 
hibited at the local chamber of commerce. 

A rival known as the Carpenteria vine, with which honors have 
long been shared, still sustains the reputation gained by the first 
monarch of the vineyard as being the largest in the world, and the 
tourist feels that his sojourn at Santa Barbara is not altogether sat- 
isfactory if he does not get a snap shop at the big vine. 

Naturally, inquiry is always made in regard to the yield of grapes, 
which is, of course, very large; but sources of information are not 
always reliable, and frequent repetition so distorts the real facts that 
exaggeration sometimes reaches the realm of the impossible. 

Bent on having a little fun at the expense of these wonder-mongers, 
and at the same time administering a mild rebuke, a photographer 
has reproduced a remarkable picture in which the big vine is made to 
yield an enormous crop of pumpkins. This was done by the common 
process of ‘ printing*in.”” By reversing the picture the pumpkin 
field which has been utilized is plainly seen. The men loading the 
wagon were borrowed from a third negative. It required some 
patience and skill, but the result has provoked many a laugh and will 
detract nothing from the fame of the subject. 


AN INDIAN FAIR. 


ISS HARRIET M. PEABODY, of 1512 21st street, Wash- 
ington, is doing an honorable and ,apparently sensible 
philanthropy among the Navajos by aiding the sale of 

their famous blankets and other handiwork. She organlzed a Navajo 
Fair, this year, 80 miles from the railroad (and undesirable whites), 
gave modest cash prizes for best blankets, corn, melons, etc., and 
roused much hopefulness among the Indians. She hopes to carry on 


the work on a larger scale. See cut next page. 
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** EXCUSE MY BACK, LADIES.” 


Six months old, tv the day.) 
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NOT MUCH REDUCED BY CUTTING FOUR TEETH. 


(Six months, exactly 
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4 PRIZE BABY AT THE STOCKTON FAIR. 


Two years and ten months.) 
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OUR NATIONAL PLAY GROUND. 


HE sixteen hundred square miles of the High Sierras which were 
ceded to California in 1864, and thereafter known as Yosemite 
National Park, make but a small patch upon the map of a State 

larger by a hundred times, yet in natural wonders and scenic attrac- 
tions it is big beyond the measure of all the world’s more fre- 
quented ones. A national play ground twice the size of Rhode Island 





L A. Eng. Co AHWAHNEE. 


will furnish elbow room for some time to come to such as are health- 
wise as well as dollar-wise, or who have learned to spice work with 
pleasure. It will suffice at least until Americans more generally 
believe in making the acquaintance of the natural wonders of their 
own land before seeking those abroad. Until, perhaps, the popula- 
tion of its own State knows it well enough to insist upon an official 
awakening to its merits and necessities, and can issue such an invita-: 
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tion to outside visitors as facilities for reaching it and staying therein 
commensurate with its importance. 

For instance, when railroad connections for visitors returning 
southward are made as convenient as those northward have been 
since a certain General Passenger Agent recently encountered them 
between the Park and his San Francisco office ; better still, when 
such a city as Fresno is made the objective point on the main line, 
and the unfailing water-power of the Sierras is taken advantage of 
for an electric line from Pollasky up Crane Cafion to the edge of the 
Park at Wawona; when two-thirds of the distance and time is thus 
annihilated and the remaining twenty-six miles of incomparable 
forest drive to Yosemite Valley perfected by macadamized, sprinkled 
roads ; when the scenic Pohona trail along the rim of the valley is 
made available for the return stage to Wawona ; when an ample two- 
story stone hotel is erected in the Valley on some such roomy site as 
the present Kenna ranch, and provided with appropriate grounds, 
adjacent hostelry and, perchance, such modest improvements to 
present conditions as an ice-house, full grown oven and other kitchen 
facilities, then will we have begun our duty to the Park and the rep- 
utation of the State. 

The talent entrusted to California has not been entirely buried in 
the napkin of political apathy, it is true, but its improvement can be 
judged from the fact that since the pioneer of such facilities as it 
has picked out the present route to the Park early in the seventies 
and, trail-worn, slept upon a bearskin on the floor of the log cabin 
which occupied the site of the present Wawona Hotel, Henry Wash- 
burn and his brothers have expended more than has the Government 
to enable the public to reach and enjoy this National Park. 

Let it not be inferred that ordinary comforts and attentions are 
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wanting, but offieial enterprise which has not hesitated to saddle upon 
the taxpayers of the State a palatial saloon, scarce need shrink from 
more needed outlays for Yosemite Valley. Asis the case with all 
improvements in the Yosemite Valley, the Sentinel Hotel is State 
property and therefore enjoys the customary red tape and limitations, 
yet Mr. J. B. Cook, its manager, is a host in more senses than one, 
and accomplishes wonders with the facilities which, by the grace of 
the Commissioners, are at hand. Nor is the lease of the saddle- 
animal concession in less able hands, as Mr. Kenna’s twenty years’ 
record of not an accident on the surrounding mountain side-trips 
testifies. Indeed, every Yosemite visitor agrees that discomforts 
are far outweighed by the many pleasures and scenic attractions. 
Nevertheless, no one can behold this wonderland without feeling that 
man could well do more where nature has done so much. 

The natural discomforts of the trip can be largely overcome by 
forethought. For instance, where 
there are unsprinkled wagon roads in 
California, dust is bound to be in evi- 
dence in proportion to the season and 
travel. The dust of the Yosemite 
stage-road, at times, certainly attests 
the popularity of the route. This dis- 
comfort is, however, alleviated by ap- 
propriate dress and the knowledge 
that the worst is over after the first 
half day from Raymond to Ahwahnee. 
Indeed, the clean, white apartments, 
cool verandas and generous cheer o! 
this hospitable ranch quite banish 
July heat and dust from the memory. 

A goodspeed from Mr. and Mrs. 
Sells, the pleasant Ahwahnee hosts, a 
six-hours drive through an unbroken 
mountain forest of stately sugar and 
yellow pine, cedar and silver fir, and 
the genius who knows why he looks to 
the brake going up hill and gives the 
four horses the best of the whip going 
down, lands his passengers at Wa- 
wona. The place was formerly known 
to the Indians as Palachan, which 
means a good place to stop, and Pala- 
chan it will ever remain in the mem- 
ory of the visitor of today. The fine 
service of this hotel, its spacious 
parlors, verandas and grounds, with 
its accompanying chalet and tents, 
often tempt a longer sojourn than do 
their duplicates in the valley. Oven 
and other kitchen facilities equal to 
any in the State, an ever-stocked ice- 
house, venison and quail and trout in 
season, and a ten-horse freight wagon 
system from Raymond minister to ap- 
petites stimulated by the many inter- 
esting side-trips taken from this point. 
Among the latter are Mountain mead- GLACIER POINT. 
ow drive, Chilunalna Falls and the atts deed aieasie tint endinie. 
camp of the cavalry which guards the ‘it : 
National Park. The studio of California’s veteran painter, Thomas 
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(Altitude above valley, 3,300 feet.) 


Hill is established at Wawona, while the Mariposa Big Tree Grove is 
The latter contains six hundred and sixty- 


but eight miles distant. 
It pos- 


one of that species of redwood known as Sequoia Gigantea. 
sesses the largest specimens of any of the ten groups which are 
scattered for two hundred miles along the western front of the 
Sierras, and not known to exist elsewhere. The gnarled base of the 
‘**Grizzly Giant ’’ would cover the entire ground floor of a six-roomed 
cottage, and felled across an average residence block, the tree would 
obstruct the streets on either side. In the accompanying illustration 
it will be interesting to note the comparative size of the figure of the 
man at the base of this tree. The first branch of this leaning giant, 
over a hundred feet from the ground, is seven feet in diameter. ‘‘Mari- 
posa,”’ the most shapely tree of this grove, rises, without a flaw or 
deviation from plumb, twenty-seven feet higher than the ‘Grizzly 
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©. M. Davis Eng. Co. Photo. copyrighted, 1899, by H. G. Peabcdy. 
VERNAL AND NEVADA FALLS AND CAP OF LIBERTY, FROM GLACIER POINT. 
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Giant,’’ while ‘‘Columbia”’ reaches the height of 323 feet. They 
were alive before recorded history began. Each spring for over four 
thousand years the sap has risen in their mighty trunks and invigor- 
ated branches which, in themselves mighty trees, have looked 
down upon the destruction and birth of numberless forests about them. 

A fitting preparation or an appropriate adieu for the Yosemite is 
the view to be had from Signal Peak. The trip affords an interest- 
ing drive from Wawona through shady glens and along wooded 
canons, and at the 
end discloses a view 
to the west of the 
San Joaquin Valley 
and the coast range, 
over one hundred 
miles distant. Mir- 
rors are at hand by 
which the visitor 
can signal to the ho- 
tel, eight miles be- 
low. Beyond the ex- 
tensive panorama of 
trackless forest and 
mountain peaks to 
the northeast, a 
glimpse is had of the 
top of the Yosemite 
Falls as it takes its 
first plunge of 1600 
feet from the crest 
of the range. 

It would be pre- 
sumptuous to at- 
tempt a description 
of the real objective 
point of the trip. 
Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson was content 
to write that 
Yosemite was the 
only spot he had ever 
found that came up 
to the brag. This 
could not be possible 
had not the brag the 
first start. Revela- 
tion overtakes de- 
scription at the very 
first glimpse of Yo- 
semite from Inspira- 
tion Point. After 
that, the biggest liar 
known could never hope to catch up with the succession of wonders 
which constantly grow upon the comprehension as one becomes more 
and more acquainted with them. In fact, there are three Yosemites. 
The one which can only be known and fully enjoyed by means of a long 
sojourn ; the one which the visitor usually rushes through with half 
consciousness, his hands upon his pocket and watch upon the fleshpots 
at home ; and the Yosemite which one hears and reads about. It is 
needless to state that one’s reward is in proportion to his outlay for 
knowledge. The writer dare venture no better description than 
to state that Yosemite must be seen to be understood and enjoyed. 

F. A. PATTER. 





YOSEMITE FALLS. 
Upper fall 1,600 ft.; middle fall 534 ft. ; lower fall 500 ft. 
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